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The Social Science Congress. 


HE Congress has been 
very successful. Lord 
Brougham inaugurated 
it on Thursday evening 
(the 5th) with a length- 
ened address, which has 
been extensively pub- 
lished. At the same 
meeting Mr. G. W 
Hastings introduced a 
deputation from the 
Association Interna- 
tionale des Sciences 
Sociales of Brussels 

and Mr. Corr Van der 
Maeren, one of the 
members of it, addressed 
the meeting. In the 
course of his speech he 


said :— 

As you will observe, the 
principles which form the 
bases of our institution are 
nearly a copy of your own. 
The promoters had, how- 
ever, to consider the inter- 
national character of the 
new institution: they medi- 
fied in some measure the di- 
vision of the sections. Ours 
are five in number; and one 

> of these, that of art and 
literature, is an addition to 
your programme. They 
consid+red that art might 
and should extend its influ- 
ence over many branches 
of social science ; not only 
as a means of establishing 
a high tone of taste and 
civilization in society, but 
also by its applications to 
various branches of useful 
knowledge. We have an 
\ instance of it at the present 
moment. We are organizing a system of education 
through the medium of the fine arts, a specimen of which 
may be seen at the Exhibition. This application of art to 
the teaching of history, &c., in schools, by a series of 
mural paintings, ‘is due to a Belgian artist, Mr. Gerard, to 
whom our Government has confided its execution in some 
of our model schools, 





On the following morning the various depart- 
ments began their work in the courts at Guildhall. 
We cannot attempt to follow them, but content 
ourselves with a few notes of the proceedings of 
two of them,—those of Public Health, and Social 
Economy, 

In the first, on Friday, Mr. W. Fairbairn, F.R.S., 
now Dr. Fairbairn), the president, made an address 
introducing the subject. He said,— 


wre the commencement of the present century much 
a — done for the improvement of all classes; and 
pad : ey were better housed, better fed, and better 
= on at any former period ; and what were to their 
= efathers luxuries had to the present generation become 
roe anne of life. In water supply much had already 
‘oy one for large and populous towns, but much had 
ae be accomplished in extending its benefits to the 
- er towns ; and there was probably no gift so great, 
. none so conducive to health and cleanliness, as a 
copious and well-regulated supply of pure water. To 
poe 3 person it was a luxury, but to the working man and 
8 roan it was one of the greatest boons that could be 
peas erred upon him; and now that every principal 
: wn in the kingdom had its waterworks, with a supply 
anaing from ten to thirty gallons per diem to each person 
; 7 oe reasonably look forward to greatly-extended 
omforts in the shape of cleanliness in the houses and 
pie of the industrial classes. The last twenty years 
pol effected wonders in this respect; and he might in- 
pee _— the extension of water companies not only to the 
os a but to Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Edin- 
wite ‘ and all the large towns, which are now supplied 
on z undance of water of the purest quality, and that 
itest : eap rate, to almost every house. The metropolis 
ot bs bn probably worse off than many other towns; 
ian ve ad recently seen the outline of a gigantic project 
one by Mr. Bateman, the engineer of the Man- 
+o = Glasgow Loch Katrine Waterworks, to supply 
Py ea ‘om Wales by the construction of reservoirs and 
thin —e of aqueducts on a scale far beyond any- 
pom ~ ever was before accomplished in ancient or 
Suliaeon —. This scheme was not problematical, as he 
servers an engineer was prepared to show from actual 
. eon at 100,060,000 gallons per day could be delivered 
pmo mon and works constructed for the conveyance of 
Te ln t quantity, for a sum not exceeding 7,000,0007. 
‘ het yo hanced would not be a large sum, if they con- 
in a e immense benefits it would confer on a popula- 
nearly three millions of souls, and that with a 


quality of pure soft water which, for washing purposes 
and other branches of domestic economy, was calculated 
to effect a saving of 400,0007. per annum. 

Mr. Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of the city 
of London, read a paper on the “Ancient Water 
Conduits and Modern Drinking Fountains of 
London,” in which he defended the pumps against 
some of the attacks on them. 

Mr. Rawlinson said it would not in the present 
day do to rely on pumps or conduits for a supply 
of water, although the water of the Thames 
above Teddington Lock was becoming more im- 
pure every day. He considered our present water 
supply a disgrace. 

Mr. Godwin condemned the inadequate supply 
of water in courts and alleys, where on Sundays 
the occupants were often kept for twenty-four 
hours at a time without a drop of water. He 
also criticised the arrangement and designs of the 
metropolitan drinking fountains. 

Mr. Bateman, Dr. Lankester, Dr. Holland, and 
other gentlemen, addressed the department. 

Dr. Letheby read a paper on “‘ On the necessary 
Qualifications of a Medical Officer of Health,” in 
which he enforced the necessity of the person 
appointed devoting his whole time to his duties ; 
and Dr. Waller Lewis read a paper “On the 
Health, past and present, of the Working Classes 
of the General Post Office.” 

On Saturday, in the same section, Dr. A. Es 
Durham read a valuable paper “ On the Compara- 
tive Hygienic Arrangements of the French and 
English Hospitals.” He produced several statis- 
tical tables for the purpose of showing that the 
average general mortality was much greater in 
the French than in the English hospitals; and, in 
the first place, that the proportionate mortality in 
all cases in both countries was greater in the 
medical than in the surgical cases. In the Parisian 
hospitals a very much larger number of medical 
than surgical cases were fatal. The mortality per 
cent. in the Parisian hospitals was as follows :— 
Saint Louis, 11.98 ; Maison de Santé, 12°72; Lari- 
boissiére, 15°32; Necker, 15°70; St. Antoine, 
16°49; Beavjon, 1714; Pitié, 1756; Cochin, 
18:17 ; Hdtel Dieu, 21°64; Clinique, 27 37; Cha- 
rité, 35:27; Hopital des Enfants Malades, 18:9. 
The mortality in the London hospitals, on the 
other hand, was as follows:—St. Bartholomew’s, 
10:72; Guy’s, 9°4; St. Thomas’s, 9°70; King’s, 
10°73; University, 11:19; St. Mary’s, 10-11; 
Westminster, 96; London, 8:4; Charing Cross, 
83; St. George’s, 8°34. He said that all appli- 
cants were admitted indiscriminately into the 
French hospitals; but in the London hospitals 
only the most urgent and severe cases were 
selected from multitudes of cases. The conse- 
quence was, that in London hospitals they had a 
much larger proportion of acute diseases and of 
severe chronic cases approaching their termina- 
tion; while in the French hospitals there was a 
much larger proportion of trifling cases which 
required only a few days’ rest or some of those 
slight operations which were done every day in 
the out-patients’ rooms of the London hospitals. 
He referred, also, to statistical tables in reference 
to the amputations for disease, and showed, by 
comparison, that the rate of mortality from them 
was much greater in the Parisian than in the 
London hospitals. Taking a series of years, the 
results, in the principal hospitals of both capitals, 
were as follows :— 


London. Paris. 
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He went at some length into an examination of 
the arrangements of the hospitals, both as to ven- 
tilation and dietary ; and in conclusion said he had 
pointed out very hastily many of the differences 
in the hygienic arrangements of the hospitals; 
and he hoped he had said enough to call earnest 
attention both to the warnings and examples 
afforded by the present state of the French 
hospitals 

Mr. Godwin, while acknowledging the value of 








the paper, as showing the disastrous state of the 


French hospitals, hoped it would not be put for- 
ward in consequence that there was no necessity 
for making any change in English hospitals. All 
medical men said that the English hospitals were 
not what they should be ; and it seemed impossible 
for patients to get well in some of them: they 
would stand a much better chance of it if they 
were put under a tent in a field. It would be 
most disastrous if there were to be no attempts 
made to improve the condition of the English 
hospitals. He went into the question of plan. 

Mr. Charles Hawkins did not think the rate of 
mortality so much depended on the construction 
of the hospital as on the selection of the cases 
taken; but he perfectly agreed with Mr. Godwin 
that they should not relax in their exertions to 
improve the London hospitals. 

Lord Talbot de Malahide said, some years ago 
he had visited the Paris hospitals; but he could 
not agree with Mr. Durham that the Paris hos- 
pitals were better situate than those of London: 
most of them were in very crowded situations, 
and particularly the Hétel Dieu. The extra mor- 
tality in some of these hospitals might also be 
accounted for, in consequence of a large number 
of very critical cases which were sent from con- 
siderable distances, to have the advantage of the 
excellent medical staff to be found in those par- 
ticular hospitals. That especially applied to the 
Hopital de la Charité. 

Dr. Guy defended the double-warded plan, and 
would not admit the Pavilion plan was superior. 

Mr. Rawlinson subsequently said, that when the 
British army was sent to the Crimea the hospitals 
there were in a notoriously bad state; for, in the 
month of Marcb, the burials were at the rate of 
from fifty to seventy a day; but, within three 
months from the commencement of the sanitary 
arrangements, those deaths were reduced to about 
five per week ; which he believed had been arrived 
at by reducing the numbers in the wards, im- 
proving the ventilation, and cleansing the sewers. 
He then referred to the huts which were sent out 
to the Crimea, in which fever broke out over the 
whole of the camp; and so dreadful were its effects, 
that the mortality in some of the regiments was 
as great as 70 percent. There had been no atten- 
tion whatever paid to a change of air; and in many 
instances twenty-five men were crowded together 
in a small space: they lay on the bare boards, and 
the air became putrid around them; and so fearful 
was the mortality that some of the regiments lost 
half the number of their men. The huts were 
covered with felt; and, although water-tight, they 
were unfortunately also air-tight; but as soon as 
some slits were made in the felt, and the air was 
admitted, the fever began to decline. 

Some valuable observations on hospital dietary 
were made by Dr. Lankester and others. 

In the Social Economy section, on Friday, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., who presided, opened 
the business with an address, in the course of 
which he observed,— 

** Social progress depended on social economy in the 
strictest sense of the word,—i.e., the using in the most 
useful, cheapest, and most practical manner, the various 
materials of progress given to us. For this use of those 
materials two things were necessary,—the one that that 
use should be taught, the other that that use should be 
learned. The material elements of civilization seemed to 
be granted by,Providence to many nations ; but only when 
combined with the learning of them did they become 
beneficial to mankind. There were many nations where 
men had been taught wise and good doctrines. Yet they 
had not risen to anything like a high Christian standard 
of civilization, or made any considerable social progress 
in the higher sense of the word. What was necessary 
was, that there should not only be wise men and good 
teachers, but a people sufficiently educated to receive 
their wise doctrines. Look at the great empire of China, 
where there had been for many centuries a factitious and 
injurious civilization up to a certain point of social status, 
which had remained at a stand-still, and had at last gra- 
dually declined, until we saw those enormous masses of 
mankind in a state of confusion and anarchy such as 
marked the latter days of the Romanempire. And there 
were many instances of some civilized nations going on 
without progress or change for centuries ; as the Byzan- 
tine empire, whose people, though possessing the advan- 
tages of literature and art for 700 or 800 years, were no 
better at the close than at the commencement ; and the 
cruel domination in Spain, which, after existing so long, 
has disappeared almost without a trace. These were 


great lessons of social economy, and should teach us that 
the permanence of nations and the social conditions of 





states depended not upon the opini ons and doctrines that 
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were taught, but on the power of the people to compre- 
hend and act upon those doctrines.’’ 

Mr. R. Valpy read a paper showing the impor-: 
tance of local statistics for the promotion of eocial; 
science ; and 

Mr. Henry Roberts, F.S.A, followed with a 
paper on “ The Instruction and Training of the: 
Working .Classes in those Domiciliary Habits 
which conduce to their Physical and Moral Well-! 
being.” 

The Rev. Henry Solly next read a paper on! 
“The Relation of Co-operative Societies to the 
Educational and Moral Improvement of the Work- 
ing Classes,” in which the author enlarged upon 
the advantage of co-operative societies in Lan-: 
cashire, in promoting intellectual efforts on the 
part of those classes, and effecting that educa-: 
tional progress which mechanies’ institutes had 
wholly failed in carrying out, because of the objec- 
tion of the working man to go where he thought 
he was not welcome; or, as they said in Lan- 
cashire, “ mixing with broad cloth.” 

Professor Huber read a paper on “ Co-operation 
in Germany.” The first three co-operative socie- 
ties im Germany were founded by M. Schultzer in 
1850, in Prussian Saxony ; and they commenced 
with 200 members, and a capital of 2,500 thalers. 
The principle had been remarkably successful; and 
now, in 1862, they could reckon 700 co-operative 
societies in Germany; doing business to the 
amount of 24,000,000 or 25,000,000 thalers, and 
numbering in the aggregate 200,000 members. 
There was besides a central board, or committee 
for business and advice, with which 200 of the 
societies were in connexion; which committee now 
published at Leipsig a paper, which was the organ 
of the German co-operation, under the title of the 
Era of the Futwre. The Government did not in- 
terfere with these institutions; and he believed 
the very best help the Government could give 
them was to let them alone. 

On Saturday, in the same section, Mr. New- 
march, F.R.S., presided. Mr. Henry Roberts, 
F.S.A., read a paper on measures taken by em- 
ployers for promoting habits of prudence and 
forethought amongst building and engineering 
workmen, newspaper establishments, railway com- 
panies, &. The paper gave a historical sketch 
of the efforts made by employers and others to 
promote such habits by means of: contributions 
from the wages of the employed ; combined with, 
at the beginning, managerial and pecuniary aid 
from the employers. In the case of several of 
the railway companies—the London and North- 
Western, which adopted the principle as early as | 
1839, especially—some of the most flourishing of | 
the London joint-stock banks, and the Times 
newspaper, such a system, under various modifica- 
tions, had been established with complete success. 
Some of these establishments had benefit societies, 
embracing the savings banks, life assurance, sick 
fund, medical relief, and superannuation princi- 
ples in combination, The writer urged the adop- 
tion of such a system upon all proprietors of large 
establishments, as conducive to the interests both 
of the employers and the employed. * 

Mr. J. M. Ludlow followed with a paper “On the 
Investigations, Trade Differences, and the relative 
Credit due to the Statements of Employers and 
Employed.” He spoke of the opposite nature of 
those statements, even on matters of fact as to 
rate of wages, hours of labour, and other matters 
which it would be supposed were beyond question. 
Amongst the mo.t perfectly upright and trust- 
worthy persons of these classes their testimony 
should not command implicit credence. The tes- 
timony of the employer was, from bis position and 
rank in life, always that which was most readily 
available; and, unfortunately, he believed the em- 
ployer’s testimony was not often explicit; and, if 
ever candid, it was most so when he refused to be 
explicit. On the other hand, in spite of educa- 
tional efforts, the workmen as a rule were still so 
imperfectly educated that they were incapable of 
marshalling facts and figures ‘so as to state the 
strong points of their case clearly; or of seeing 
the weak points in the case of their opponents. 
The. same causes induced narrow-mindedness.and 
prejudices which ‘it was difficult to remove; and 
as, from their subordinate position, their statements 
could not primd facie claim authority, they la- 
boured under an additional disadvantage as com- 
pared with the masters, in justifying themselves 
before the public. After suggesting that. the.tes- 
timony of architects, surveyors, brokers, and 
others, who were more or less in the position of 
agents, was not to be depended upon, because 
they were in the habit of taking their statements 
from the masters ; seldom communicating with the 
workmen, except to give orders ; the writer wound 








up: by observing that the great: point was.to teach 


both the employers and the employed that they 
were alike members of the general social system ; 
and that they had no right by their disputes to 
inflict injury upon each other, or upon innocent 
parties. 

Mr. Harrison next read a paper “On the Lock-out 
of the Masons of London in 1861-2,” in which he 
unconditionally defended the course taken by the 
workmen, and condemned that of the masters, at 
the same time expressing his conviction that, al- 
though the dispute was compromised for the time, 
the present relations of employer and employed 
in the building trades in London were fraught 
with confusion and danger for the future. 

Mr. Bosman opened the discussion ; and referred 
to the efforts made to establish the nine hours 
movement in Scotland, which he thought remark- 
able ; seeing that they only required to be paid at 
the rate of nine hours a day. It was, however, 
opposed by the masters, on the ground that the 
men would, as soon as they established the nine 
hours’ time, insist upon the old weekly payment. 
The men, however, struck ; and it being at atime 
when the building trade was very busy, the 
masters had to give in, and the men worked and 
were paid at the rate of nine hours a day; but at 
the same time it was questionable how far the 
men were wise in refusing to work ten hours 
a day; and, by sacrificing a portion of their 
wages, consequently curtailing their own comforts. 
He thought they were wrong, and contrary to 
common sense, to say, that the man with a wife 
and family to support should work no more than 
the single man, who had only to support himself. 
He believed the ultimate result of the nine hours 
limit would be prejudicial to the workmen, and 
inflict suffering upon the emulous and their 
families. He deprecated any attempt to legislate 
as between master and men. 

A long and interesting discussion followed. 

Mr. Newmarch, the chairman, who closed the de- 
bate in an able address, reminded the audience that 
there were two sides to the question. He pointed 
out that, although workmen might, by combina- 
tion and strikes, increase their proportion of the 
fund to be divided between masters and men, they 
could not by such a course augment, but would 
probably diminish, the fund itself. Hence would 
ensue loss to both parties. No good could come 
of any discussion of the question which did not 
start with the recognition of Jabour as a commo- 
dity to be bought ‘and sold. The claim of the 
men would lead to a return to that protection 
from which civilization had been gradually eman- 
cipating the world. Mr. Newmarch spoke with 
approval of the Conseils des Prud’hommes as a 
useful tribunal for settling trade disputes. 

The soirée on: Saturday was a very brilliant 
affair. Westminster Hall, the House of Commons, 
St.'Stephen’s Hall, and the various lobbies were 
lighted, and a brilliant throng circulated in them, 





refreshed by music and more substantial aids. 


Lord Brougham, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Hastings, | 
;ments made in the paper, and approved the sug- 


and two or three members of the council, received 


the guests as they entered. The effect of West- 


minster Hall, seen from St. Stephen’s Porch, was 





magnificent in the extreme. 

In the department of Public Health, on Monday 
morning, Lord Talbot de Malahide presided. 

Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., read the first paper, “ On 
the Principles of House Drainage and Town 
Sewerage.” In treating upon this subject, he 
said there were many difficulties to overcome in 
executing works of town sewerage; and one of the 
most formidable difficulties at present was the 
outlet and permanent disposal of the sewage, so as 
not tobe a cause of nuisance and injury to streams, 
rivers, and property. Ina short time he believed 
that fluid sewage would be applied direct to land 
for agricultural uses, so as to relieve towns and 
houses from that which caused disease, and give 
life and fertility to the land. He showed that 
the first cost for town sewers need not exceed 11, 
per head of the population for towns at and below 
50,000 inhabitants, unless in exceptional cases. 
Sewers and drains,: constructed on proper plans, 
added to the value of house property more than 
their cost. 

The President confessed that he did not yet see 
any satisfactory solution of the great difficulties 
attending the ou'fall; and called on practical 
engineers to study that part of the question. 

The virtues of charcoal as a disinfectant were 
expatiated on by Dr. Stenhouse, who described 
the * charcoal air filter ” which had been applied to 
street sewers with success, during the last three or 
four years, in West Ham, Worksop, Swansea, 
Glasgow, and other towns. 

Dr. Milroy read a paper, contributed by Mr. 
Green, of Birmingham, setting forth, among other 
noticeable facts, that fevers, usually typhoid, 





— 





often showed themselves in an aggravated form 
in that district of Birmingham which was mogt 
rural, most elevated, and least densely populated, 
The only solution of this apparent contradiction 
lay in the fact that the main sewers had not yet 
reached that part of the town, and that private 
drains were almost unknown. The local experi. 
ence of Mr. William Till, borough surveyor of 
Birmingham, enabled him to furnish details cop. 
nected with the sewerage of that town, to which 
increased interest was given by the previous paper, 
In the general discussion which followed, it wag 
asserted by nearly all the speakers that, in cages 
where houses in naturally healthy situations were 
exposed to the ravages of fever, it was found that 
nuisances or other causes of insalubrity existed in 
or under the dwelling. In many parts of the 
country respectable farmhouses proved less healthy 
than labourers’ cottages, because of their prox. 
imity to the manure heap ; and persons had been 
known to catch fevers in overcrowded watering. 
places where they had gone to enjoy the natural 
advantages of a fine coast situation. 

Mr. E. Chadwick, adverting to the necessity of 
sanitary regulations, instanced the case of the 
town of Ely; where, in consequence of the im- 
provements in drainage, which were carried out 
under the direction of the late Dr. Peacock, dean 
of Ely, the deaths had been reduced to one-third ; 
so that it was equal to this happy state of things, 
that every third year there would be no deaths, 

Dr. Badcock condemned the practice of servants 
being allowed to sleep in the basement of houses, 
which he considered to be most unwholesome, and 
ought to beat once given up. 

Dr. Markham did not think that there was a 
sufficient distinction drawn in the case of fevers 
arising from decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matter and that which arose from crowded 
dwellings. That which was called typhoid fever 
had lately become much known to them on ac- 
count of recent events; but having, as house- 
surgeon in Edinburgh, seen cases where hundreds 
had died of fever, he could say distinctly there 
was not one case of typhoid fever amongst them, 
but they had died of typhus fever. Typhoid fever, 
as he had said, arose from the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, and typhus fever 
from overcrowding. 

Mr. Rawlinson replied ; and remarked that the 
fashionable district of Belgravia was as flat as a 
pancake: the sewers were full of deposit; and as 
to what was called the “trapping of drains,” that 
was a complete mockery, a delusion, and a snare; 
and, were it not for the escape of exbalations from 
sewers in the streets, he predicted a fearful and 
raging epidemic. 

A paper was read by Mr. Godwin on “The 
Evils of Overcrowding.” Of this we give a full 
report elsewhere. 

Mr. Chadwick, the incumbent of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square ; Dr, Lankester ; and several other 
speakers, earnestly confirmed the truth of the state- 


gested extension of powers of inspection. 

In the section of Social Economy, Mr. Edward 
Akroyd opened the proceedings with a paper on 
“Improved Dwellings for Workpeople;” with a 
plan for building them in connexion with benefit 
building societies. It described the efforts made 


‘by the writer and his brother in providing superior 
' cottage residences for their workpeople; 


and the re- 
sult of their experience that, as an investment, such 


| property would not yield more than 43 per cent. 


upon the outlay ; which, taking casualties into ac- 
count, was not sufficient to induce private — 
to embark their capital in speculations of this 
character. The existence of a Benefit — 
Society in Halifax induced the Messrs. Akroy : 
avail themselves of the machinery of that class 0 
institution; combining with it special adventege, 
which they were enabled to confer in the shape 0 
guarantee of title, uniformity of style, and super- 
intendence of an efficient architect. This exper! 
ment is being carried out with complete — 
The workpeople, by paying down 40/., in - = 
they are assisted by their employer, and a a 
wards about 1s. a week beyond the rent they — ; 
pay under ordinary circumstances for very 1m eed 
dwellings, became, in twelve and a half or" ? 
owners of houses which cost 160/. each in bui 0B 
and towards which they contribute, 1n the one 0 
extra rent, only 62/7. 4s. 6d., or @ total, wowed 
the rent, of 2007. 7s. 2d. Asan investment, t - 
houses will pay about six per cent. to the = 
prietors. The Akroydan Building Society co 
templates also houses of a superior class, in rhe 
to which the advantages are proportionate. — 
paper ‘further suggested that in every — “9 
committees of gentlemen should be formed to al 





the working classes to help themselves in this way, 
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and in providing the funds for purchasing the land 
and defraying the starting expenses, to be repaid 
subsequently by the weekly payments ; and recom- 
mended the project especially to the trustees. of 
the Peabody gift. 

Dr. W. A. Greenhill read a paper in reference 
to the progress of certain societies for improving 
cottage property in Hastings: the general results 
we have, before now, stated. To the shareholders 
it was calculated that there would be a return of 
not less than four per cent. per annum, Other 
papers followed. 

On Tuesday, keeping in the department of 
Public Health, 

Dr. Miller-read a paper “On some of the Dis- 
advantages which affect the Insane Poor.” 

Mr. Reynolds expressed his firm conviction that 
insanity was owing in a great measure to the con- 
sumption of tobacco. 

Dr. Martin (of Warrington) quite agreed with 
Mr. Reynolds upon the injurious effects of tobacco. 

Dr. Lankester said he felt sure that no medical 
man would at once come to the conclusion that 
the moderate. use of tobacco was the cause of in- 
sanity ; and he thought it would be insane in them 
were they to come to such a decision. He stated, 
on his professional reputation, that, of all narcotic 
substances that were used, tobacco was the least 
injurious. 

Dr. Randall said there was. no foundation for 
the statement that tobacco was the cause of insa- 
nity; although it might produce indigestion ; as 
it led to diseases of the stomach, and not of the 
brain. 

A paper by W. Buller, M.D., physician to the 
Royal South Hants Infirmary, “On the Dangers, 
from Sanitary Defaults, to Travellers in search of 
Health,” was read. 

In the Social Economy section, 

Mr. J. Macgregor read a paper upon the moral, 
social, and hygienic effects of volunteering ; in 
which he pointed out the moral influence of. uni- 
form, arising from the knowledge of the wearer 
that he attracts public attention ; the advantages 
of drill in promoting social as well as physical 
results; and the improvement in the general tone 
and manner of the man from association with 
others of a different social status. 

Mr. Pollard Urquhart, M.P., read a paper upon 
the condition of the Irish labourers in the East of 
London ; the object of which was to show that, 
although the homes of Irish labourers in Londun 
were more cleanly and in a better condition than 
he had expected to find them, there was still a 
necessity for improvement. We should think so. 

_Mr. B, Shaw read a paper upon the present con- 
dition and prospects of the Saturday half-holiday 
question ; in which reference was made to the satis- 
factory progress of the movement; especially as a 
consequence of the establishment of the volunteer 
force; and the opening of national institutions 
free, and of the Crystal Palace and International 
Exhibition at one shilling admission, was ad- 
vocated. 

Mr. J. Hyde then read a paper upon the subject 
of the amusements of the working classes. He 
stated, that places of public amusement derived 
their support from the craving of the people for 
the excitement of vivid and novel sensations; 
that animal excitements obtained the largest sup- 
a t; and that of intellectual amusements the 
~ Owing order was observed ;—First, periodical 
iterature; then the drama; then concerts, negro 
entertainments and burlesque performances ; then 
et and exhibitions; then lectures and 
It a and, lastly, discussion and other classes. 
pt nanny to provide better and higher class 

ments to.meet the wants of the working 
classes; or vicious and unscrupulous men would 
supply the deficiency for them, and it was neces- 
sary that these amusements should partake some- 
thing of the form and character of those at pre- 
sent.in vogue. He recommended, therefore, the 
establishment of small garden allotments in the 
ee of all towns for the labouring classes 3 and 
— flower, fruit,and vegetable shows should be en- 
uraged amongst them. He recommended also the 
establishment of bowling-greens, skittle-grounds 
— and cricket clubs, detached from 
pa lic-houses, and where neither beer nor strong 
Iquors should be introduced. Men were not to 
pas to temperance by tea-drinking and expe- 
ce-relating meetings; and he believed more 
was to be done in the cause in ‘the way he had 
os out than by any other means. With 
is to the drama, Colley Cibber once said, that 
wo theatres were as many as London could find 
performers for o: audiences to support ; whereas, 
7 e@ were no less than sixteen; besides the vast 
one of public recitations and readings from 
Plays; affording a mild dose of theatrical repre- 





sentation, which those were willing to attend 
who would not think of going to see the enact- 
ment of stage plays, with the improving adjuncts 
of scenery and costume. The dramatic form was 
singularly consistent with our nature; and the 
only objection was to those plays which had an 
immoral tendency, or which were vicious or stupid, 
and often both. The great influence of amuse- 
ments upon the character of the people, and the 
great dearth of proper amusements, claimed for 
this question the best consideration of the con- 
gress. 

Mr. A. Ryland referred to the success which 
had attended the establishment of penny lectures 
and penny classes in connection with working 
men’s institutions in. Birmingham, to which all 
classes went. The experiment of parks: had been 
tried there for the amusement of the people, and 
with signal success; and they were going to try 
the experiment of workmen’s halls, which he 
understood to mean gin palaces without the gin. 

Lord Brougham said nothing could be more 
important than the subject under discussion ; 
affecting as it did oth the health of the body and 
the health of the. mind ; and he was glad to hear 
that the appreciation of its importance was not 
confined to the towns. 

The Rev. S. H. Parkes read a paper advocating 
the provision of flower shows for the poor of Lon- 
don, as the means of cheering their lives and in- 
ducing habits of care, prudence, and forethought.. 
He suggested that there were many plants: which 
might be successfully cultivated in pots and in 
city dwellings ; and that the gardens in the squares 
of London should be let for the purpose of such 
competitive exhibitions as he proposed to establish. 

Evening meetings have been held in Burlington 
House, whereat important questions were dis- 
cussed with much vigour; but our space will only 
admit of this mention. At one held on Tuesday 
evening, when the effects of occupations on health 
were discussed, the following resolution was 
passed ;—“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
the principle of regulating labour already adopted 
by the Legislature in certain mines and factories 
should be extended to all other kinds of industrial 
employments where several persons are employed 
in the same factory or work-place, with the special 
purpose of endeavouring, as far as possible, to 
obviate conditions dangerous to the health or 
safety of the employed ; and that the council of the 
Association be requested to consider whether it 


can, with propriety and advantage, represent the: 


importance of the subject to the Legislature.” 








GOSSIP ABOUT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


FAITHFUL reproductions of some of the grandest 
works in ceiling-painting that the highest art has 
ever produced are to be found in the large photo- 
graphs of the Roman Court. They should be care- 
fully studied by all lovers of art ; and more espe- 
cially should they be examined with the greatest 
attention by young architects; especially such as 
have not travelled in Italy and seen the originals: 
even those who have visited the lesser Palace of 
the Farnesi at Rome; and, with back-turned head 
and aching neck, followed the beautiful story of 
Psyche, which Raffaelle has so exquisitely traced 
upon the ceiling of its banqueting-hall, will find 
that their observations made under such circum- 
stances on the spot were far from exhausting the 
subject; and that the present photographs will 
reveal to them much of the art and mystery of 
Raffaelle’s rapid and masterly manipulation that 
they could form no conception of while the works 
were at so great a distance from the eye. The 
same may be said of the more recent work of 
Annibale Carracci, executed for the embellishment 
of the ceiling of the greater Farnesian Palace. In 
both cases the plan of the designs can be. much 
better grasped by the eye in the photographs than 
on the distant surface of the respective ceilings ; 
while, from the accurate nature of reproductions 
by means of photography, the positive pencilling 
of the painter can be studied touch by touch. 

It is said that Corregio (Antonio Allegri) was 
the first who attempted, succeasfully, to represent 
figures on ceilings as though actually seen from 
below,—that is, properly foreshortened and other- 
wise placed in correct perspective in relation to 
some point of sight from which they would be 
most advantageously seen by a spectator standing 
on the floor below. The ceiling-paintings of pre- 
vious artists were generally painted exactly in the 
same way as they would have been upon a wall, 
and had, therefore, precisely the effect of a 
picture taken from a wall and fixed, face down- 
ward, upon a ceiling. Corregio. did not, however, 
carry out the theory, of which he is described as 





the originator, with a never-varying and always 
consistent completeness. Sometimes his work ap- 
pears, like that of older masters, as though trans- 
ferred from a wall to a ceiling ; and in other cases 
his foreshortening is incorrect and exaggerated. 
On the whole, however, his works were veritable 
marvels for the age in which they wereexecuted ;and 
the sudden outbreak from the stiff, angular, and at- 
tenuated forms of Medieval art into the graceful 
curve, the full, rounded outline, the variety and 
playful elegance of attitude which Corregio was 
one of the first of the great artists of the Revival 
to inaugurate, must have struck contemporary 
amateurs with wonder. It is to be regretted 
that in the photographie section of the Italian 
Court there are no examples from his cele- 
brated frescoes in the Duomo of Parma: at least, 
they are not to be found. A very fine 
series of photographic reproductions, the great 
Parma frescoes, may, however, be seen at the 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s. After a careful examination 
of these works the critic arrives at the conclusion 
that the drawing is but too often incorrect; and 
also that there is a certain smallness of treat- 
ment in the composition of the more important 
groups which is not to be found in the contem- 
porary works of Raffaelle or of Buonarotti. These 
works of Corregio are, however, in many respects, 
very like the Raffaelle frescoes at the Farnesina, 
though generally exhibiting more haste of style 
in their frequently careless execution. 

Among the examples from Raffaelle’s ceiling 
at the Farnesina, splendidly photographed by 
M. Devizielli, of Rome, several are worthy of 
particular note. Cupid pointing out Psyche to 
the Graces, a group occupying one of the spaces 
between the springings of a series of semi- 
circular arches, is peculiarly fine; and exhibits 
the faculty of the painter for filling a compart- 
ment of a given form with as much ease as 
though the shape of the compartment had been 
dictated by himself instead of resulting from the 
nature of the structure. It is this faculty of 
fitting sculptural and pictorial compositions to the 
places they are intended to occupy, and to the 
peculiar shape of any special compartment, which 
forms the true link that is alone capable of blend- 
ing in a beautiful whole the sister arts of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. 

There are no photographs from the ceiling of 
of the Sistini Chapel in the Exhibition, or it 
would have been instructive to compare the styles 
of Buonarotti and Raffaelle in their two master- 
pieces. of ceiling-work. One may remark however, 
from recollection, that Michelangelo generally 
seeks to impart to his ceilings a more architee- 
tural character, by the introduction of conven- 
tional ornaments of a sculpturesque description ; 
dividing, as in the Capella Sistina, the coved 
ceiling into compartments suited to his purpose, 
by means of painted architectural mouldings and 
simulative groups of sculptured figures. These 
decorative divisions, in which it is sought to pro- 
duce, by painting effects which belong to archi- 
tecture, and by tones of colour effects which 
should be produced by shadows of real raised- 
work, in stone or marble, appears to involve a 
kind of bad taste, which would be condemned 
in a modern work of high pretension. But in 
the hands of the great Florentine the system is 
carried into execution with such a high and 
powerful hand, that it defies criticism—as all 
works of the highest genius do—where secondary 
prodnctions would be put upon their trial and 
condemned. 

The great ceiling at the Farnese Palace, by 


‘Annibale Carracci, is founded upon the style just 


alluded to, which was adopted by Michelangelo 
in the ceiling of the Sistini Chapel. A century 
had passed since the great works of Corregio, 
Raffaelle, and Michelangelo had been produced ; 
and, though no more flashes of genius had occurred 
in Italian art like those which inaugurated the 
epoch of the Revival; yet the Italian school still 
continued great; and mechanical dexterity, and 
such excellence as can be achieved by the develop- 
ment of a grammar of art founded on the greatest 
master-pieces of former periods, had led to the 
production of works of a high character. : 
The magnificent photographs, by Mr. Cuccioni, 
of the great ceiling of the Farnese Palace, which 
is the master-work of Aunibale Carracci, are calca- 
lated to impress the student with a very high 
estimate of that artist’s chief work. It is, in fact, 
seen to much greater advantage, in many respects, 
when divested of colour ; for the fresco colouring 
of the Carracci school is cold and poor when com- 
pared with that of former periods. Still, this 
work is in every way a grand one; and it will be 
seen, in the pencilling and bold drawing, which 
are splendidly reproduced in the photograph, that 
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Carracci had carefully studied both Raffaelle and 
Buonarotti. The groups of some of the com- 
partments are very grandly conceived, and as 
grandly executed; though there is no longer 
that brilliant individuality of thought, or line, 
found in the earlier works which had been his 
models. The largest subject, “The Triumph of 
Bacchus,” is very grand, but bears too evident 
traces of the school of Raffaelle, especially of the 
manner of Giulio Romano. The panthers of the 
car have also the defect of being too small: they 
do not look up to their work; as the Bacchus is 
decidedly what in our day would be termed a 
heavy weight. In another section of the work, 
“Polyphemus lulling Galatea to sleep with 
strains from the pipe of Pan,” is very capital ; as 
is also the subject of a corresponding compart- 
ment, “The Casting of the Rock upon the unfor- 
tunate Acis.” 

A study of the painted mouldings, cornices, and 
sculptures of this magnificent design for an en- 
tirely pictorial ceiling (in so far as decoration is 
concerned) will enable the architectural student 
to estimate the value of painted effects of the kind 
alluded to, by placing them in mental comparison 
with a work in which the simulative stonework and 
sculpture should be real, and the painting con- 
fined to detached pictures within certain compart- 
ments, formed by bronze or stone or marble; or, 
at any rate, by work in actual relief. 

In addition to appropriateness of material, just 
alluded to, and to the suitableness of effects to 
the nature of the structural contrivances (which 
last should always be made evident in a work of 
true art), there should also be observed, in modern 
decorative architecture of a high class, an appro- 
priate selection of subjects, even in sculptured 
ornameuts, but more especially in sculpture of 
a higher class, and in the subjects of the 
paintings, Not only in public halls, but even in 
a palatial drawing-room, where detached pictures 
are made to fit into decorative panel-work, and so 
become part of the architectural composition, their 
subjects should be appropriate. In illustration of 
this principle, a passage may be quoted from a 
recent work by Mr. Guizot, in which, after giving 
an account of his reception at Buckingham Palace, 
he says that in the withdrawing-room, to which 
the company retired after dinner, there were three 
portraits which he deemed most incongruously 
placed, in a drawing-room of the Queen. The 
first was that of Anne Hyde, first wife of the de- 
throned King James II. The second was that of 
the Russian czar, Peter the Great ; and the third, 
that of Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray. No one 
could explain to Mr. Guizot the meaning of this 
extraordinary and incongruous selection; but the 
ingenuity of Mr. Guizot supplied the explanation 
of the enigma. They were all exactly of a size ; 
and all precisely fitted the panels requiring a pic- 
ture ; and they had no doubt been selected from 
among a hundred others of the Royal collection 
by the nicety of fit which they offered to the spaces 
required to be filled. It is such patchwork as this 
in matters of art that gives the well-instructed a 
fair opportunity to laugh at us. 

The Archeological Society has been treating its 
members and the public to the sight of a fine 
collection of niellos. This branch of decorative 
art, so conspicuous in Medieval works of the 
later periods, is little known to the public; and 
has attracted but slight notice among our in- 
dustrial producers of works of a more or less 
artistic class. This is the more singular, as it 
possesses advantages for varying the effect of 
gold and silver work of a very advantageous kind. 
Having long held this opinion in regard to niello, 
as a very valuable and very much neglected 
adjunct to the higher works of the silversmith 
and goldsmith, I was delighted to find that a 
young Parisian manufacturer had conceived the 
same idea ; and had successfully introduced niello, 
in various manners, in the ordinary objects manu- 
factured in gold, silver, plated or gilt ware. 
There are small vases, sugar-basins, teapots, plates, 

waiters, egg-cups, and other objects, all more or 
less enriched with different kinds of niello, with 
exceedingly good effect. In some, the niello is 
black, from which the name is derived, as in the 
old models. The black design, upon a gold or 
silver ground, produced by the inlay of the black 
enamel, is, after all, perhaps the most striking ; 
but a white enamel inlay of the same character, 
and in some cases a gold inlay in the white or 
in the black, produce modern variations of the 
old niello work which are very pleasing. Specimens 
exhibiting all these varieties of work, and many 
others, are to be seen at a certain angle towards 
the centre of the French Court. The designs, in a 
kind of work which the manufacturer evidently 


and well suited to the display of a modern 
adaptation of the art of niello; some of the 
little inlay pictures, which are as highly finished as 
woodcuts, being of very pleasing and appropriate 
character. 

Among decorative building-materials my atten- 
tion was called to the marmi artificiali, della 
societa anonima, at Rome. Of these artificial 
marbles one or two are remarkably successful 
imitations of the substances they pretend to repre- 
sent. These are the Lapis-lazuli and the Ser- 
pentino, both of which are very excellent ; the rest 
being inferior to the imitations produced at our own 
scagliola works. There is a colossal Egyptian lion 
in the nave, formed of imitative marble of this 
kind, which has the desirable effect of extreme 
solidity. There are in the Roman Court some 
very fine slabs of Oriental alabaster, such as the 
columns of the famous basilica of St. Paul’s were 
composed of. It is a very beautiful substance, 
and evidently procurable in large masses. 

I suggested in my last “ Gossip ” that the suc- 
cessful examples of mosaic on a large scale, to 
be seen in the present International Exhibition, 
might give rise to its speedy introduction as a 
decorative feature in both external and internal 
architecture in this country. In order to show 
with what exquisite effect it might be introduced 
in internal decorations of the highest character, 
attention may be directed to the successful repro- 
ductions in mosaic of some of the famous “ Ma- 
donnas” of Raffaelle, which may now be seen in 
the Roman Court ; and which, for decorative pur- 
poses, are fully equal to pictures. Then, why not 
have pictures? Because the mosaics would be 
durable as the walls themselves ; would be easily 
kept clean ; and, in fact, as presenting a polished 
surface, would not be liable to harbour dirt. 

The raised porcelain pictures, in both high and 
low relief, from the porcelain works of the Mar- 
quis Ginori Lisci, of Doccia, near Florence, form 
also very available material for decorative archi- 
tecture. They are of a very distinct style from 
Della-Robbia ware; and though the specimens 
shown are perhaps too small and somewhat too 
crowded with objects for external architecture, 
yet, for interiors of moderate dimensions, they 
would form exceedingly ornamental features if 
properly introduced; while, on a larger scale, and 
in the shape of subjects more simply treated, 
they would be available in many ways; and, as 
a taste for colour increases, some features of the 
kind will be found absolutely necessary to satisfy 
the public taste. 

It is evident, too, that glass is destined to 
become one of the substances very commonly em- 
ployed by the architect ; in public, if not in private 
works ; not as a glazier employs it; in which form 
we have seen it adapted to buildings on a large scale 
in the celebrated Crystal Palace ; but as an archi- 
tect would use it, or as a decorative artist would 
use it. For instance, there are, in the Austrian 
Court, two immense candelabra, composed of glass 
and metal, all the ornamental part being glass ; 
which are of a purely monumental character, 
and which would group with the architectural 
forms of a great hall of suitable character, with 
fine effect. Some of the columns of such a 
hall might be of solid tinted glass, cut and orna- 
mented in a style suited to the material, but 
yet not like decanters. Roofs, too, of solid glass 
(not glass in framework), might be architecturally 
constructed, which might either be semi-trans- 
parent, or nearly opaque, as desired; and which 
would at once form a highly-decorative and yet 
solid roof, that could at the same time be made to 
admit light toany degree required. A candelabrum 
by Ostler is, in some respects, superior to the 
Austrian ones; while a dressing-glass in the 
Austrian department, in the old Venetian style, 
both frame and stand entirely of glass, is proof 
sufficient that with glass of different tints, and a 
judicious mixture of the transparent and opaque, 
noble halls might be constructed of glass alone, 
which should have no smack of the glazier about 
them, but be of strictly ornamental character ; 
and the decorations of which would never require 
renovating ; the bright surface resisting the lodg- 
ment of all disfiguring matter. As to the highly- 
coloured decoration which might be introduced 
in an architecture of glass, there are tints in the 
Bohemian glass ware sufficient to show what ex- 
quisite pilasters, panels, and decorative cornices 
might be designed and executed by an artist 
thoroughly understanding the capacities of the 
material. 

I have more notes on several other features of 
internal and external decoration ; which, however, 
to receive due effect, ought to be artistically con- 
nected with, and made part of, the architectural 


thoughts of the upholsterer, but as the ne 
completion of the original design. I have, how. 
ever, no space to allude more particularly to them 
in the present paper. 

I have been very agreeably impeded in my note. 
taking lounges this week by the vast influx of 
shilling visitors, who begin to pour in in vast 
numbers. But the building is capacious ; and, 
except in the nave, it has become plain that even 
double the present numbers would scarcely produce 
unpleasant crowding. 








THE MEDIEVAL COURT IN THE PALACE 
OF ART AND INDUSTRY. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Ox the occasion of the approaching anniversary 
meeting of the Ecclesiological Society, which is 
to be held in the evening of the lst of J uly, in 
the Lecture Theatre, at South Kensington, the 
subject of discussion will be the Ecclesiological 
Aspect of the International Exhibition, and of the 
Exhibition (on Loan) of Fine Art-works at the 
South Kensington Museum. It is proposed that 
members of the Ecclesiological Society and persons 
interested in its pursuits shall meet at two o’clock 
on that day, at the South Kensington Museum, 
to visit the Exhibition of Works of Art on Loan. 
This will be a good opportunity for those who are 
interested in such matters to examine the works 
under good auspices. We may add that ladies 
will be admitted. Touching the Medieval Court 
in the Palace of Art, which will come under dis- 
cussion, we have already referred to the charac- 
teristics of some of the works there. That our 
readers in the country, and those who propose 
attending the meeting on the Ist of July, may 
know what it contains, we postpone the con- 
tinuation of our more analytical notice of the 
Exhibition in favour of some descriptive parti- 
culars of works in this court. Our readers are 
already aware that works of the same charac- 
ter are also scattered all over the building. 
Brought together, their number would astonish. 
The court, we may say, is on the south side of the 
English half of tie nave, amongst the furniture, 
and is exceedingly well arranged «and kept. 
Messrs. Morris, Marshall, & Co. exhibit specimens 
of furniture made by them, said to be adapted for 
domestic purposes. They comprise a sofa of hard 
white polished wood, with black rings; an easy- 
chair of polished walnut, decorated with inlaid 
work in wax, with cushion; a cabinet decorated 
with painting illustrative of the life of St. George ; 
a bookcase painted black and gilded, decorated 
with subjects illustrating the history of an English 
family between 1815 and 1860. The furniture 
is unnecessarily rude and ugly. Some hangings 
of embroidered serge and cotton sent by them are 
good imitations. ‘The Rev. R. S. Baker exhibits 
an eagle lectern, carved in oak by himself. The 
eagle is double the size of life, somewhat clumsy, 
and stands on a pedestal of four clustered columns 
with carved caps. The lectern of brass, close to 
the last, is by the Rev. R. H. Cooke, intended for 
St. Peter’s Church, Clearwell. The desk is of 
engraved work, with the Agnus Dei ina trefoil, 
and foliage entwined on the cusps, with the 
symbols of the Evangelists in the spandrels in 
coloured cement. 

Messrs. Cox & Son exhibit, amongst other 
things, a reredos of oak (carved by the machine 
exhibited in Class 7, and left rough): it 1s in = 
bays, divided by buttresses and pinnacles, = 
projecting ogee canopies filled with tracery : 
analtar-table of three arches, supported on sc 
with carved caps. Palm branches are introduce 
in place of a hood-moulding, and have a fussy 
effect. They send, too, with many other things, 
a rail of cleverly wrought and polished iron, gon 
trating the passion-flower ; and a i 
with ogeed canopies and angels holding scro's 1» 
their hands carved ou the circular bowl, which is 
supported on eight columns of Purbeck, — 
royal, and Galway green marbles, with alabastet 
bases, The font is surmounted by a a 
Kowri wood, from Taranaki, New nrg ee 
J. Forsyth exhibits a bookboard front 0 oe 
stalls for Chichester Cathedral, designed by leo 
W. Slater. The front is divided in its a e = 
length into three principal divisions by sty rut “ 
which are carved, in jong narrow panels, variets 

coal 3 Bible. Each of these 
of plants mentioned in the Bi . ulded 
divisions is subdivided into three, with — of 
styles. In the centre of each pane: bi pee 
carving is introduced, alternately ay WO oa 
natural, also illustrating Scriptural | pl f the 
herbs, There are also exhibited varieties 0 — 
bench ends. The carving is elegant, but _ 
what tame. Mr. Forsyth also exhibits his mo 








intends to make a speciality, are very tasteful, 


structure itself ; so as not to appear mere after- 


ment to the late Earl of Cawdor, in Cheriton 
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Church, near Pembroke. It is an altar-tomb, the 
jower portion of which is enriched with trefoil- 
headed panels, containing the family quarterings, 
gurmounted by a carved cornice. On this rests 
a recumbent figure of the late earl in stone. He 
also sends the bookcase, with writing-table, de- 
signed by Mr. Norman Shaw, of which we gave 
an engraving some time ago; and various 
sculptured figures in stone. Mr. Phillip ex- 
hibits cast of an altar-tomb for the late Dr. 
Mill, designed by Mr. G. G. Scott. The figure 
is of bronze, and is represented in his doctor’s 
gown, with his hands joined in prayer. At his 
feet are two figures studying at a desk. The lower 
part of the tomb is of veined alabaster, with 
two rows of discs, twenty-six in number, on each, 
with the sacred monograms X.P.C. and I.H.S. 
alternately, the spaces being filled in with marble 
mosaic. The plinth is of red serpentine. The 
imitative bronzing of the plaster figure is cleverly 
done. A model of the tomb of the late Marshal and 
Lady Beresford, at Kilndown, Kent, is exhibited 
by Sir J. Kirkland and Mr. Beresford Hope. It 
was designed by the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter, and 
executed by Mr. Myers. It is oblong in plan, 
there being two bays at the ends and three on 
each side. Twelve shafts of marble support the 
arches and groining, which are of stone. The 
arches are surmounted by crocketed pediments, 
the tympana of which are filled in with tracery 
and carving. Its chief merit is that of good imi- 
tation of older work. The altar-tombs underneath 
the canopy are of marble, with marble mosaic 
crosses on the upper side. Mr. Keith exhibits a 
variety of church plate and ornaments, chiefly 
designed by Mr. Butterfield. 

Mr. Red‘ern has sent, with other things, a cast 
of his group of sculpture, representing “ The En- 
tombment of our Lord,” forming one of three 
sudjects to be carved for the memorial erected by 
the Westropp family, in the south transept of 
Limerick Cathedral, from the designs of Mr. W. 
Slater. The other two subjects will be, “The 
Agony in the Garden,” and “The Resurrection.” 
‘They are inclosed by arches supported on coupled 
columns, with carved caps,surmounted by crocketed 
pediments, the spandrels being filled in with carv- 
ing. It is supported by stone corbels, moulded and 
carved. Mr. Kimberly exhibits a reredos of white 
alabaster, designed by Mr, White: it consists of 
three cusped arches, supported on grey marble 
shafts, with carved capitals. The arches are 
filled in with paintings on enamelled slate. 
In the centre are St. Joha and St. Mary, on 
each side of a white marble foliated cross, 
which stands slightly in front of the arch. Mr. 
White exhibits some church plate; Mr. R. 
Brandon, a model of the roof of his church at 
Knightsbridge. Mr. Norton sends a font of 
veined alabaster, square in plan, with the angles 
taken off: it is supported by a central shaft of 
alabaster, with two small marble shafts at each 
angle with carved capitals. On each of the panels 
of the upper parts are carved subjects, repre- 
senting “The Baptism of our Lord,” “ Philip 
and the Eunuch,” and “Christ Blessing Little 
Children.” On the small faces are figures of the 
Evangelists, in niches, with ogeed canopies ; also 
a “ Last Supper,” intended for the centre of 
a reredos at Winterbourne Church, Gloucester- 
shire ; the statue of Edward III. for the High 
Cross, Bristol; and the reredos for Bedminster 
Church, which excited a dangerous controversy 
Some time ago. The reredos for Waltham Abbey, 
designed by Mr. Burges, and to be executed by 
Mr, Nicholl, is a superior work. Mr. Teulon ex- 
hibits a reredos executed by Mr. Earp, in veined 
alabaster, inlaid with various marbles. In the 
centre is the “ Last Supper,” executed in alabaster. 
Over this is an inlaid cross. On each side are 
panels, with cusped heads, in which are carved the 
“ Rose of Sharon” and “Lily of the Valley.” Over 
these are crocketed pediments, supported on 
marble shafts. Mr. Gambier Parry sends a me- 

lion representing Simeon leaving the Temple. 
It is painted on common wall plaster, to illustrate 
the employment of a system of painting suitable 
toa damp climate. What its powers of endur- 
ance may be we have no means of judging. 
hogs Pritchard & Seddon exhibit two organs 

,cak, inlaid with various woods. The panels 
es in one organ, by J. Westlake, represent 
the Song of the Nativity. In the other is repre- 
aged the Song of Miriam, by Mr. R. Holmes. 

© pipes are illuminated with colour. These 
Organs differ from the Scudamore organs by 
— the swell with the external pipes. 
date aoe also several pieces of furniture 
ch - y Mr. Thomas Seddon, including a case of 
shelves for a library, inlaid and painted with sub- 
Jects illustrative of the arts, figures of King René 


and his Queen engaged in the building and deco- 
ration of their abode, and singing at its comple- 
tion. Theseare well executed by Morris, Marshall 
& Co. In the top of the case are inlaid the well- 
known labyrinths of Lucca and Chartres. The 
tiles for Holmer Church, Hereford, are exhibited, 
and are made by Mr. Godwin, of Lynwardine, near 
Hereford. Messrs. Harland & Fisher exhibit a 
wooden canopy divided into three compartments : 
the centre is coloured, ecclesiastical in character, of 
the twelfth century, as a decoration for the ceiling 
of walls orchurches. A gaselier of polished and 
painted brass ; the supply of gas is controlled by a 
key at the bottom, instead of the usual taps. An 
altar frontal in crimson silk and cloth of gold, 
designed by Mr. Burges; and an altar frontal of 
green silk, ornamented in appliqué. This has the 
merit of being more effective than embroidery at 
only a third of the cost. Mr. Burges exhibits 
specimens of furniture, displaying with some per- 
verseness, as we have before now said, real skill in 
the path he has chosen. Near these, Mr. O’Connor 
exhibits a triptych, with a painting in oils repre- 
senting the Crucifixion of our Lord; on the side 
panels are angels adoring. 








THE MOULDINGS OF CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL, BOXGROVE PRIORY, AND 
SHOREHAM COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 


In July, 1853, the annual meeting of the 
Archeological Institute was held at Chichester. 
On this occasion, Professor Willis read an elabo- 
rate paper upon the architecture of the cathedral ; 
the Rev. J. L. Pettit elucidated the architectural 
history of Boxgrove Priory; and Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe minutely demonstrated the peculiarities of 
St. Mary’s Church, Shoreham. These three valu- 
able essays, supplemented with additional infor- 
mation, are now published in one volume.* In 
the course of the nine years that have elapsed 
since they were read—a delay incurred by a fruit- 
less waiting for a fourth essay—a very material 
circumstance has happened to the first of the 
three buildings they illustrate. We allude to the 
falling of the tower and spire of Chichester 
Cathedral. An account of this casnalty, in strict 
and acknowledged accordance with the facts as 
first detailed in the Builder, forms the subject of 
a prefatory notice by Professor Willis. The Vicar 
of Boxgrove—the Rev. W. Turner—appends to 
the share of the work by Mr. Pettit some historical 
remarks and conjectures on the priory and church ; 
and Sir Frederick Madden appends a description 
of the matrix of the seal of the priory—a relic 
turned up from the soil by labourers excavating 
for a line of railway. 

The portion of the volume to which we would 
direct especial attention is a supplemental sketch, 
by Mr. Sharpe, on the mouldings of the three 
edifices. We have, at various times, pointed to 
the great assistance these subsidiary features give 
in determining the age of a building: Mr. Sharpe 
fully appreciates their importance, and by com- 
paring the mouldings of the Cathedral, the Priory 
Church, and St. Mary’s, Shoreham, shows the 
period of the construction of each portion, as well 
as the relative progress in the details of the 
mouldings themselves. As a single bone, he con- 
tends, furnishes to the comparative anatomist a 
key to the structure of the perfect animal, so a 
length of moulding serves as a guide by which to 
ascertain the style and age of the building of 
which it formed part. 

The more this branch of architecture is inquired 
into the more important it appears. Grecian 
mouldings, with their broad sweeps of light, differ 
as much from those of Gothic buildings in their 
deep settings of shadows as any other contrasted 
details we could mention. And in the same de- 
gree, although in more harmonious sequence, the 
progressive Medizval styles speak in their mould- 
ings. In the earliest Saxon buildings—in the 
folkstead of Rothgar, the son of Beowulf, for in- 
stance, which the Saxon poem tells us was “ the 
first of halls,’—the doorways and window-open- 
ings would be nothing more than square-edged 
apertures. A splay made by the simple process 
of chamfering off the edges would be the first 
improvement upon this rude formation. The first 
decoration of the earliest archways was a single 





* «The Architectural History of Chichester Cathedral, 
with an Introductory Essay on the Fall of the Tower and 
Spire. By the Rev. R. Willis, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c., 
Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. 

Of Boxgrove Priory. By the Rev. J. L. Pettit, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

And of Shoreham Collegiate Church, together with the 
Collective Architectural History of the foregoing Build- 
ings, as indicated by their Monidings. By Edmund 
Sharpe, M.A., F.R.ILB.A. Chichester: William Hayley 





Mason, East-street. 1861.’ 


groin-rib, which was at first brought down to the 
ground on either side; but subsequently supported 
on cylindrical columns. This is the foundation 
upon which the pictorially decorative feature of 
mouldings has arisen. The groin-rib forms the 
first order ; the angle of the doorway the second ; 
additional orders may be added at pleasure, but 
the manner of arrangement remains the same, be 
the decoration applied in after-ages ever so intri- 
cate. 

In the blind-story of the nave of Chichester 
Cathedral there is an example of one of the 
earliest steps in the direction of decoration. Here 
the arches are moulded on the side next to the nave, 
and left plain on the other. The lowest or soffit 
order is left rectangular; but on the receding 
orders on the side mentioned the angles are rounded 
into rolls, leaving a second rectangle midway. 
Later in the Norman period the mouldings re- 
solved themselves into a series of bold rolls and 
square edges. Another early form of moulding, 
but which is not found in the three edifices under 
illustration, consists of small detached columns 
placed in receding spaces, provided by the cutting 
away of the angle of each order—an arrangement 
probably suggested by the decorative effect found 
to be produced by jamb shafts. A third early 
embellishment to an archway, and much used in 
the finish to pier arches, consisted of a simple 
chamfer taken off each edge. 

Cceval with the pointed arch is the pointed roll 
or bowtell; and with this came the deep shadowy 
hollow, and the plain-faced fillet. In the crossing 
of Boxgrove Church there are arches of two orders, 
on which pointed bowtels protrude from the 
splayed corner of each other. This must be 
looked upon as a very early introduction of the 
new form. In Shoreham Church there are ex- 
amples of the pointed bowtel at the next stage 
of the development of their use : these are thrown 
into bolder relief by hollows on either of them ; 
and in other instances, in the same church, inter- 
vening chamfered edges present a further enrich- 
ment. After the Early English style was fully 
established we cannot but be impressed with the 
free, masterly, withal capricious, treatment of 
the mouldings. Bowtel, roll, fillet, and scroll, un- 
dulate in most graceful outlines; here flowing like 
water, there sharp-edged as quartz. Of these 
there are examples in the choir, blind-story, and 
clerestory, at Shoreham; in the repairs of the 
nave, in the south porch, the bishop’s chapel, the 
north porch, the north and south chapels of 
Chichester Cathedral ; and the recent fall of the 
tower has brought to the ground an arch-mould 
which proves that it was the work of the same 
period. 

So clear is the evidence given by mouldings, 
that by the comparison of an outer arch-mould of 
the belfry window at Boxgrove with an inner 
arch-mould of the clerestory of the presbytery at 
Chichester, Mr. Sharpe establishes the argument 
that the upper stage of Boxgrove Church was 
not completed until the works at Chichester 
were in progress—quite twenty years after the 
construction of the lower part—as these mould- 
ings are so nearly identical that they may be 
supposed to have been designed by the same 
hand, if not worked from the same template. 
In this way the importance of mouldings as testi- 
mony, apart from decoration, must be acknow- 
ledged. By the same aid the period of the 
building of the choir of Boxgrove Church is 
attributed to that which saw the third set 
of repairs set on foot after the fire at Chichester 
Cathedral. Again, the affinity between the 
mouldings of the north and south chapels of 
the nave and the west porch, together with 
the altar-tomb constructed against the south 
wall of the porch, declares these works to have 
been coeval. The arches separating the aisles 
from the north and south chapels of the nave of 
Chichester, just mentioned, present beautiful spe- 
cimens of geometric mouldings: as these are 
characteristic of the period wherever they may be 
found, we would add that they are marked with 
deep hollows, with protruding quarter - round 
boutels, pointed and flanked with sharp fillets, or 
minnte cylindrical rolls, and are so skilfully clus- 
tered and grouped, and so delicately treated, that 
beauty of form must be said to have culminated 
in the mouldings of this period. Referring again 
to their testimony concerning the age of buildings, 
Mr. Sharpe tells us that the period of the Lady 
Chapel at Chichester is fixed by documentary evi- 
dence; but that concerning the age of the prior’s 
house at Boxgrove there is no evidence beyond 
that given by its stones. The similitude of the 
mouldings is, however, so precise, that it points 





indisputably to the conclusion that they were the 
work of one hand, ; 
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Of the mouldings of the Curvilinear period 
there is an example in the east end of the south 
transept, and another in the inner doorway of the 
west porch, at Chichester; but of the Rectilinear 
or Perpendicular period there are no examples of 
consequence in either building. These are, how- 
ever, sufficiently abundant elsewhere: they are 
almost too plentiful to enumerate; but the cha- 
racteristics may be seen well marked in the south 
choir chapel at Lincoln Cathedral, in a doorway 
at Louth, on an arch in St. Sepulcbre’s Church, in 
the east window at Stapleford, near Cambridge, &c. 

There is more to be said respecting mould- 
ings. Observed here in reference to these three 
buildings, they are found to bring much certain 
information to bear upon them; and, when ex- 
amined upon the broader basis of the collective 
works of ‘the Middle Ages, they will be found to 
yield a still clearer light. It has been supposed 
that, in the frequent triplets in which the 
members are so often grouped, there lurks a 
mystic meaning. This may very possibly be the 
case, although the natural effort to bring these 
minor features into harmonious keeping with other 
details of the edifices of which they formed part 
would probably bring about the same result. Thus, 
in the Lancet period, the bowtels were more 
frequently simply pointed: it was not till geome- 
trical tracery was in use that the mouldings took 
the profile of a fleur-de-lys. In the same way, 
mouldings have always assimilated with the rest 
of. the edifice. In examining an ancient build. 
ing, or any part of its moulded decorations, if we 
find the angles of the orders of the mouldings 
radely shaped into semi-cylindrical rolls, the re- 
maining portions retaining their rectangular form, 
wemay safely conclude that it is of Early Nor- 
man construction. If, in addition to the semi- 
circular roll, there be angular chamfered edges on 
the receding members, we may attribute the date 
of the building to a later period of the same era. 
The filleted roll, the pointed bowtel, with various 
intervening projections and chamfered ridges, 
proclaim Early English workmanship; and when 

to these are added the variety known as 
scroll-moulding,. we may assign a later date of, 
however, the same workmanship. The roll and 
triple fillet; the roll and fillet projecting from a 
ridge, both sides of which are undercut in deep 
hollows; the bowtel filleted, clustered, and iso- 
lated: all denote the same age. In work of the 
Decorated period, the scroll, called in ancient 
writings “ressant lorymer,” is freely used; the 
roll is treated still more freely, being elongated 
elliptically, depressed or peaked, clustered or 
isolated with great abandonnement ; the under- 
cuttings are deep and cavernous; the fillet is 
widened; wavy lines are produced by the ogee 
form in compound arrangement; chamfers are 
hollowed and sunken ; and throughout these vari- 
ous outlines great geometrical precision is ob- 
served. These distinctions, although not so visible 
at a glance, are even more indicative of the age 
of a building than its more striking features. In 
later work, this minute veracity and wealth of 
labour was not used. Hollows became wide and 
shallow, covering spaces which, in earlier work, 
would have been filled with groups of mouldings. 
The more debased the style, the shallower became 
the hollows of mouldings. Three-quarter-circle 
beads, or bowtels resembling small shafts, are 
peculiar to the Perpendicular style; and the 
double ogee, or double ressant, is another combi- 
nation frequently appertaining to the Perpendicu- 
lar period. There is this difference to be seen 
between the double ogee of the Decorated mould- 
ings and those in Perpendicular work : —the 
Decorated ogee represents the profile of the half 
of a roll and fillet; the Perpendicular ogee rather 
more resembles a semicircular hollow continued 
in a bowtel. There is another distinction that it 
is well to bear in mind:—Early English and Deco- 
rated mouldings are, for the most part, grouped 
in reetangular recesses; in the Perpendicular 
period they were arranged on the chamfer plane, 
which mode added to the general flat effect of this 
later work. Bowtels in the centre of double 
ogees, ogees with bowtels forming one side of 
shallow hollows, ogees with small beads or fillets 
at their bases, are also noticeable features in late 
work, 

Mouldings are sometimes of this exceptional 
valine: —~In districts which have been through 
centuries the scene of successive contests, such as 
the border country on either side of the Tweed, 
it often happens that the churches, as well as 
domestic bnildings, have been destroyed by fire, 
or otherwise, over and over again ; and, although 
portions of masonry of the successive rebuildings 
remain, there is nothing but the mouldings on the 
bases of columns and in other low-level places, to 


tell of the dates of the earlier edifices on the same 
site. In Northumberland and Cumberland parti- 
cularly, there are churches from which all traces 
of their style have been demolished, and, but fora 
few fragments of mouldings, their architectural 
history would be unknown. The story of these 
fragments can at present be read by few: but it 
is to be hoped that works like that before us will 
make the study more general. 








THE EXHIBITION COMMISSIONERS’ 
RECEPTION. 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Sz.pom, if ever, has there occurred in England 
—perbaps, without exaggeration, we may say in 
Europe—a more magnificent reception than that 
which took place at the Kensington Museum on 
Saturday. night last ; whether we look upon the 
vast treasures of art accumulated there from all 
parts of the world; the royal and eminent per- 
sons assembled in such crowds, great either by 
their rank, ability, or position; the innumerable 
and brilliantly-lighted rooms ; the charming music 
of the Artillery band, matchless in England, toge- 
ther with that of the Guards ; or the excellent 
arrangements and profuse refreshments liberally 
provided for so many thousand guests. Such 
combinations as these could not fail to render this 
assemblage not only most singularly brilliant ; but, 
we may venture to add, unique. It is not our 
province to chronicle the fashions that we saw: 
that is rather the duty of the Post or the Follet ; 
but we may observe that the many elegant and 
gorgeous toilets that passed us in review did not 
go unnoticed as works of art; and for this much 
we can vouch, that they were most artfully and 
cunningly contrived. Neither shall we give a list 
of the well-known men of all nations that were 
there: they were legion ; but we will mention, as 
they were exceptional, our odd-looking guests 
from Japan, who seem to have a Medievality that 
beats our own ; and, like their Chinese cousins, they 
cling to it, and carry it on their backs} for, as they 
dressed 500 years ago—we give not the exact 
date, it may be 600 or 700—so they dress now. 
What gas and steam may eventually effect in 
their Aabits remains to be proved; but we will 
take up a prophecy, and predict that in a some- 
what less period than the above, they will be, 
what the rest of the world will probably be— 
all alike. Be this as it may, there they were, 
with their two swords, shaven crowns, stuffed 
stomachers—pockets, we imagine they may have 
been—we marvel what they had got in them,— 
long petticoats, and slip-shod feet in white slip- 
pers with no heels, pretty nearly as big and not 
far from as ugly as wooden trenchers. How they 
managed to get up stairs without leaving them 
behind we know not, but they did—and they 
didn’t. They made good use of their oddly-set 
eyes, like uncut jewels in some queer mounting : 
these they rolled and peered about at everything 
and everybody, not forgetting the ladies; and no 
doubt will go back to Jeddo full of mystification, 
mistakes, and impossibilities: their bumpy but 
well developed craniums could not—whose could? 
—carry away without much confusion such sur- 
prising and unexpected novelties as here, for the 
first time, were spread out before them. So 
much for the visitors. The New Court came out 
well. The grouping of the light twisted pillars, 
seen on entering, was charming, and in excellent 
harmony with the department of art displayed 
around and about them. However, we were too 
confused and dazzled by the brilliant throng 
around, and the wonderful collection of works of 
art; and so must content ourselves, for the 
present, with chronicling the complete success of 
the reception as a whole. 








THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


THE architects of whom the Queen’s committee 
have sought an opinion as to the best means of 
giving effect to her Majesty’s wishes have sent in 
a report, the probable pith of which has reached 
us. The suggestions offered to them for con- 
sideration were that the memorial should be in 
connexion with an institution of arts and science, 
either as a distinct monument in front of it; in- 
side a hall of the building; or otherwise. The 
architects regarded these suggestions as pointing 
to South Kensington Museum ; and, considering 
the doubts which exist as to the permanent ex- 
tension of the buildings there, think it better to 
erect the memorial as an independent monument. 





They give their reasons against an obelisk (as it 
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could not be a monolith), a column, or any erec. 
tion of that description. With regard toa memo. 
rial composed of one or several groups of sculpture. 
they think if in the open air it must be of bronze, 
and if in Hyde-park it must be on a large scale, 
As to position, they think the proper site is to be 
found by drawing a line from south to north 
through the centre of the Horticultural Gardens 
crossing the Kensington-road; on the north side 
of which the ground rises sufficiently to Rotten. 
row to give the elevation required. At that point 
an extent of nearly 1,200 feet from east to west 
may be obtained for entrances to the Park, for ter. 
races, fountains, flights of steps or inclines ; and a 
depth of 340 feet. Inthe centre of this area they 
would place the memorial itself. If of bronze, this 
might be a group of statues without a building; 
or if in marble, with a building to protect them, 
Further, to carry out the frequently expressed 
wishes of the Prince, they propose the erection of 
a noble hall, as a place for art-meetings, or for such 
assemblies as those now taking place in connexion 
with social science. This they would build on the 
south side of the road opposite the memorial, on 
the vacant ground at the back of the Horticul- 
tural Gardens. If the site for the memorial be 
approved, they would invite the individual efforts 
of the architect and the sculptor for its realization, 

And this, we have reason to believe, is some- 
thing like what the architects have recommended 
to the committee. 











MARBLE CHIMNEY PIECE, ALNWICK 
CASTLE. 


THE chimney-piece, of which we give a repre- 
sentation on page 424, was designed by Signor 
Monteroli, and is in one of the principal rooms 
of Alnwick Castle. 








ON OVERCROWDING IN LONDON; AND 
SOME REMEDIAL MEASURES,* 


* OVERCROWDING ” means want of pure air ; and 
want of pure air means debility, continued fever, 
death, widowhood, orphanage, pauperism, and 
money-loss to the living. It should be needless 
now to give proof of its deadly doings. The 
often-told old story of the Calcutta Black-hole 
should alone have sufficed. The more recent in- 
cident in the Military Hospital at Versailles is 
less known. : 

For several years in a particular month, being 
about a week after the arrival of the then king 
at St. Cloud, there was a murderous epidemic of 
typhoid fever among the soldiers of the garrison. 
It never attacked the civil population, nor the 
officers, even of lowest grade. The cause was 
simply overcrowding. The garrison ordinarily con- 
sisted of 400 or 500 men; but when the then king 
came, the number was increased to 1,200. The 
men were in consequence closely packed in small 
rooms, and fever and death came at once amongst 
them. The non-commissioned officers, better fed 
and never sleeping more than two in one room, 
escaped, 

In the metropolis, within the last dozen years, 
great improvements in a sanitary point of view 
have been effected, legislation and public opimion 
having been brought to bear on the subject. 
regards the particular evil, however, to which I 
would direct attention, it prevails still to an 
alarming and dangerous extent, and calls aloud 
for the application of such remedial measures as 
may be possible. Tracts have been cleared, new 
streets formed ; hundreds of houses unfit for 
habitation destroyed; and though these steps 
must on the whole be viewed as most — 
tageous, it cannot be doubted that they have hai 
the effect of filling some neighbourhoods more 
densely than before. . 

In te once notorious St. Giles’s, model nae 
houses, cburches, chapels, fine school-rooms, er 
other useful buildings, have taken the place 7 
former dens, and have altered entirely the aspect n 
the locality. Even in most of the old houses whic 
remain the conditions are changed. The ery 
lodging-houses, which were formerly sinks : ec 
quity where any number of persons were a apie 
to horde indiscriminately in filthy rooms, re . 
now under the eye of the sanitary departmen iv 
the police, and improved drainage, a ? 
and breathing space are insisted on. Overcrow g 
still occurs in some of the houses; bat we —_ 
look elsewhere for the greater part of the 3 oA 
tion formerly here. Some we may find i 7 = 
Dials, in Great Wylde-street, and in the 








* Read at the Social Science Congress, June gth, b¥ 





Mr. George Godwin. 
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alleys leading out of Drury-lane: people as evil, 
and living under conditions as bad in a sanitary 
point of view, as existed in the worst days of the 
“Rookery.” Take, for instance, Lincoln-court, 
running from Drury-lane to Wylde-street ; a place 
to which public attention was directed not very 
jong ago by the discovery in it of a little child 
who, entitled to-some-fortune and position, had 
been cast:into:the river of vice-flowing: there by 
one who-should have been a -protector: The re- 
flection, by: theway, as. to what: thiscchild would 
almost necessarily have become if it: had beewdeft* 
to its fate in: Lineoln-court; and-what: it: may” be 
with right teaching and under « better -circum- 
stances, suggests.a lesson and illustrates:the value 
of a healthful amd well chome.:. In-such 
a neighbourhood:as this it-ismot easy to learn\ex- 
actly the number of occupants ina house, There 
seems to be a fear amongst them of: being meddled 
with, especially-if Irish, which leads.them to dis- 
guise the facts... It is certain, however; that:the 
population of Lincoln-court is praportionally ener- 
mous. As far as could be ascertained, every room 
contains a separate family, ifites more, and is 
thickly occupieds* The inhabitants are of the 
dangerous classes.. Haggard and drunken women, 
with every trace of womanhesd: blotted: out; are 
in the pathway ; and there areswarms of children, 
some trained to begging, andthers, it: may be 
feared, to worse... In the majority-of the houses 
the rooms are small, and the staircases are narrow 
and without ventilation. In two of them iti was 
admitted that more tham:thirty-five persons lived 
in each; but it would probably: be nearer truth to 
say that each house of eight rooms contains, on an 
average, including children, forty-five persons;‘and 
as there are twenty-one:houses, we have here per- 
haps 945 persons of the worst class:pent up to their 


own destruction and the danger of the public. In}, 


one small room I found a man and his wife and six 


be rescued from the otherwise inevitable gulf. 
In some places in the eastern districts, quite 
recently visited, I have found ten, eleven, and in 
more cases than one fourteen persons occupying a 
single room. Nor can any authority interfere 
even when this occur in a house let in tenements, 
so long asit be believed that the persons so lodging 
are members of the same family. The Nuisances 
Removal Act would seem to give power. to remedy 
such eases,“but: practically: it: fails. - 
Seven: hundred cubic: feet-are- shown to: be: the 
will -afford:.ome person - healthful: sleepimg-room: 
In: apartments-sueh as I have Jast«deseribed, the: 
occupants have not one-fifth of the required 
‘space. 
|} Years ago, in treating of this subject, I illus- 
trated with engravings the contents.of the houses 
in. Charlotte’s-buildings, .Gray’s-immane* The 
population here continues to be immense; and, 
-although the drainage has been .improved; the: 
houses remain as:black;.as grimy, and -as-erowded 
asever. Insome of the dwellings the crowding 
is even greater, Close by are the houses: known 
as Tyndall’s-buildings, which have been made fit 
for healthful habitation by the Society for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. 
These are let in apartments at moderate rents, 
and, nevertheless, are not full. It isimost: de- 
sirable that. the real cause of this should be made 
clear. Formerly the houses there were crowded 
from the cellars to: theattics,-as. thosein Char- 
lotte’s-buildings and other places near: still are: 
and ._ now «that. the conveniences have been in- 
creased, the water supply is: improved, and other 
good arrangements have been made, rooms remain 
unlet.. Various reasons may be suggested, but: I 
must: not pause to discuss them at any length. 
Particular:-classes: of the metropolitan popula- 
-tiom require peculiar accommodation. The coster- 


prostitutes, who were set forth as their daughters;|,mongers;: for example, who occupy Charlotte’s- 


but cannot be so. Some scenes here I could not: 
venture to describe. 

Evidences of overcrowding turn up from time 
to time where they are not looked for. It was 
but the other day that a child was found dead in 
Brownlow-street ; and, on inquiry, it was learnt 
that the mother, a widow, and six children, slept 
in one bed, in a small room. The death of the 
child was attributed to the bed-clothes. In such 
an atmosphere as a room so occupied must have, 
the vital power necessarily becomes weak ; and to 
kill is easy. 

In a house of respectable appearance outside, I 
found a hole under the stairs made the sleeping. 
place for three persons, twenty-one, seventeen, 
and fourteen years of age. It was intended 
originally for the reception of coals, is not more 
than 4 feet deep, and the height, of course, 
diminishes to nothing as the steps descend. When 
the door is closed there are only seven small 
gimlet-holes in the stairs for ventilation. Is it 
surprising that fevers break out under such cir- 
cumstances? One is struck, sometimes, with the 
strange contrivances resorted to to meet the 
difficulty of want of room. Thus, in a model 
lodging-house for families, a father, who, with his 
wife and one child occupies one room, has accom- 
modated six of his nine other children the cross- 
way on two camp-bedsteads, while three elder 
girls, one sixteen years old, sleep on a small bed- 
stead near. The room is well ventilated and 
clean, but the same sort of stowing away is to be 
found in hundreds of cases under circumstances 
which render it deadly. In another room in the 
same building a wooden shelf has been contrived 
which can be pushed under the bedstead during 
the day, and drawn out at night to accommodate 
a pile of children. I have illustrated some of 
these incidents on page 425: the engravings will 
speak for themselves, 

, In a respectable house not far from the 
— occupied by steady artisans and others, I 
ound that nine persons slept in one of the rooms 
(12 feet by 14 feet),—a father, mother, and seven 
children, Eleven shoemakers worked in the 
attics; and in each of the other five rooms there 
= @ separate family. I could quote scores of 
ee of overcrowding in what would seem to 
7 ecent houses, but the repetition might tire. 
fal words, even aided by the pencil, can give a 
; dy a of some of the dens which are occupied 
pb ee rane different class; many born to evil 
dae out. the power to rise ; others the victims 
4 re recent misfortunes or their own conduct. 
pa . world has still an interest in improving their 
ndition: children as yet innocent cry aloud to 
Ae etereemgnintnececnses 





s 
We ought to be able hereafter to obtain from the 


gistrar-General’s Report reli 
Population of peculiar ——« Fe ee 


buildings, the neighbourhood of Leather-lane, and 
elsewhere, need room for their goods, barrows, 
and donkey-carts,—much space for small rent ; 
and this is difficult to obtain in London. An 
attempt to meet their wants was made in the 
uuderground part of the Portpool-lane building, 
but it did not suit them to be separated from 
their goods; and so they continue where they can 
herd together as they like. 

Hundreds of modern houses, built in decent 
suburban neighbourhoods as if for one family only, 
are made to contain several. The neat external 
appearance of many of them (one I show) gives 
no suggestion of the dangerously-crowded state of 
the houses. A section of one in Bemerton-street, 
Caledonian-road, will be more truthful. The base- 
ment below the level of the street contains in the 
front room an old man and his wife; in the back 
room, two lodgers; in the parlours, there are a 
man and his wife and eight children. On the 
first floor, a man and his wife and infant; two 
girls, sixteen and eighteen years of age, and occa- 
sionally their mother,—all in the front room ; and 
in the small back room, two women, a girl, and 
two young children. On the second floor, a 
father, mother, two grown-up sons, an infant, and 
a brood of rabbits. Two women and two boys in 
the back room make the whole populatior of the 
house thirty-four. 

In the next house there were thirty-three per- 
sons similarly divided. In astreet to the westward 
mattersare even worse. The houses, moreover, are 
altogether unsuited to the use they are put to. 
Ventilation is not attended to; the drains get out 
of order, the “traps” are destroyed, and the 
atmosphere is poison. 

In some old houses, in the St. Luke’s district 
for example, the houses being built back to back, 
there is no current of air. In one house, with 
staircase in the centre, there were in the four 
small rooms on each side of it, forty persons in 
the daytime. How many there may be at night I 
cannot say. The atmosphere on the staircase was 
sickening, 

The Act for regulating Common Lodging-houses 
has worked well: fevers have ceased to infest 
them; and the manners even of those frequenting 
them, it is said, especially with reference to the 
provinces, are much improved. 

The Act nowhere defines the class of buildings 
intended to be designated as common lodging- 
houses, and a very limited application of it was 
made. I cannot avoid the conviction that its 
powers should be: farther applied: that, all houses 
let in tenements should be registered, inspected, 
and regulated.. It might be desirable to limit 
the application to houses let to more than two 





*“ London Shadows: a Glance at the Homes of the 
Thousands.” By George Godwin, F.R.S, 








families, but this would be for consideration. Com- : 
petent inspection and restriction as to the num- 
ber of occupants in a given space are absolutely 
necessary. It should be no answer to the require- 
ment of a certain cubical space for each occupier, 
that the financial resources of the parties would 
not admit of it. A man is not permitted to poison 
with prussic acid those who are dependent on 
him because -he«is “poor; neither should he be 
allowed on that: Ail :themsavith bad air, 
pand «set-mup.ca « feversstill forthe cbanefit’ of his 
neighbours;; ““AntEnglishmam'’sheuse is his 
castle ” is.a good:saying,but-surelyiit should not 
protect ‘the ill-doer. Prejudic ld be met 
as far as might be-practicables and if the duty 
of inspection were comfided:to: the-same depart- 
ment that now attends sta common lodging- 
houses, it might be desirable that: the officers em- 
ployed should wear a distinctive dress, that their 
business at a amam’s house should:at: once be seen. 
‘Moreover, they should possess. special knowledge, 
and aptitude: It appeass certaimsthat typhoid 
fevers have been. recently «destruetive of life 
beyond former experience, and that, too, not so 
much in the dwellings of thexpoeras in those of 
a higher class. Itis equallyiclear to-all who have 
well considered the subjest, thatatthese diseases 
result fromthe. neglect: of sanitary law. The 
parish inspector; the medicak officerof health, and 
the sanitary police, have beem atetwork in the 
courts and alleys, crowded: baek slums, and common 
lodging-houses ; and have effected .great improve- 
ments in many quarters;+- ing the prevalence 
of disease. It is not too much‘ to-say that the 
inspection by competentmpersons, armed with cer- 
tain powers, of the towmand suburban dwellings, 
of all classes, nay of dwellings in the country too, 
would be productive of the greatestadvantage. 

It is known that people are made illiand die 
from preventable causes. Endeavours, then, should 
surely be made to prevent them. Ansinquest is 
held touching deaths that occur through poison, 
or violence, or accident. We know thatethousands 
of persons die as surely through sanitary ignorance, 
and neglect, wilful or otherwise, of sanitary laws. 
If inquiry were made in such cases, great advantages 
would result. At any rate, the buildings in which 
deaths have occurred from this known class of 
diseases, and the circumstances attending the 
deaths, should be investigated. It is not too much 
to assert that, in a large proportion of the cases 
where several members of a family have been 
swept away by zymotic disease, the proximate 
cause might be discovered by careful inspection 
on the part of qualified investigators. The asser- 
tion on the part of the occupiers that there is 
nothing wrong about the house, and that. it is per- 
fectly healthy, is worth nothing. Custom blunts. 
perception; and ignorance does not perceive. In 
a room over a stable in Baker-mews, Portman- 
square, three children died in less than three 
months. The briefest examination showed a bed- 
room without ventilation ; a closet ill-placed ; and 
the access of evil odours from below.* With 
respect to a house wherein some fatal cases of 
diphtheria had occurred, it was asserted by some 
who ought to have known better, that there were 
no obvious reasons why the house should be 
unhealthy: the neighbourhood was open: the 
doctor had found no fault. On a personal ex- 
amination, what was seen? The first sketch 
will show. An outhouse nearly filled with 
vegetable refuse; two water-closets in the house 
left without any but an accidental supply of 
water, through a disarrangement of the cistern 
that had not been attended to; an overflow of 
water from the cistern to saturate the dust-bin and 
vegetable refuse ; and, to make matters stall worse,. 
a choked drain (B) which brought the soil back into 
the yard. Could such blindness be imagined ? 
This is no invention, but a faithful picture. I 
could give scores of such cases from my own 
experience. 

In a house not far from that last mentioned, 
the child of working people was carried off ina 
day and a half by the same disease. I sent a 
careful inquirer (Mr. Brown), who found that 
the parents occupied a small room in a house 
let to lodgers. In the basement, damp and 
unwholesome, were two families of costermongers, 
who at night kept fish and other offensive 
matter in the rooms.. Here were dogs, cats, 
children, and dirt. In one room above them 
lived a shoemaker, wife, and son; in the back 
room a large family; and separate. families 
in each of the four rooms above ; one of the rooms 
including also, as. is often the case, a number of 





* [have given a sketch of the exterior with letters onit, 
for the sake of reference; but it would stop the narrative 
to go minutely into particulars. 
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rabbits. The atmosphere was offensive. The dust- 
bin was without cover, and the “closet,” neces- 
sarily inadequate, was at the foot of the stairs. 
None need wonder that disease visits such a house. 
If intelligent inquiry were oftener made, cause 
and effect would become more widely recognized. 

I know of a house in the Old Kent-road, re- 
cently pulled down, where cholera, fever, and 
diphtheria had at different times been visitors, 
and in which many deaths occurred. Will any 
one say that power of inspection was not needed 
in this case? The house looked pleasant, as the 
second sketch will show; but it was surrounded 
with a horrid ditch, and had a stagnant pool 
behind. I give these facts to strengthen the 
claim for a power of inspection in respect of 
overcrowding. 

Amongst the causes which lead to the evil we 
are deploring we must not overlook the gradual 
increase of children; while in the case of the 
labouring man the income mostly remains the 
same. The want of providence on the part of 
such is often commented on with good intentions. 
But, while admitting that better use might be 
made of their income in many instances, we must 
not omit to remember the cost of living in 
London, especially with a large family of 
children, and that thousands of these men 
are regular subscribers to benefit-trade socie- 
ties and other associations for providing 
aid in the event of sickness, accident, or death. 
The sum thus laid by is enormous. As the 
children increase in number the wife is pre- 
vented from adding by her earnings to the income, 
and many years must elapse before the children 
can be put to work. To this class, often thus 
driven to evil lodgings, the occasional inspection 
of dwellings by authorized competent persons 
would be an immense advantage,—a saving of 
money, a saving of life and health! A considera- 
tion of their circumstances, moreover, suggests 
the importance of lessening the cost of wholesome 
and comfortable lodgings by all practicable means. 
Machinery, as I have gees other occasions 
urged, might be brought to in carrying out 
this view > a greater extent than has yet been 
attempted. As boats of a particular set of pat- 


terns may be built in numbers at an immensely 
reduced cost, so might houses be cheaply built for 
the struggling classes, The increased value of 
land in towns forms necessarily a material item, 
and seems to necessitate building high instead of 
building wide. The ground-rent for two sets of 
apartments would remain the same for say six 
sets formed one over another; and while, in the 
one case, it would be oppressive, or even insur- 
mountable, might in the other offer no difficulty. 
Houses, moreover, must be built with a view to 
receiving a number of families, and not, as now, 
as if for one family only; and those assessments 
which militate against such arrangements should 
at once be reconsidered. 

It is not alone in sleeping-rooms that over- 
crowding to a dangerous extent still occurs. 
Look into the work-rooms in many parts of the 
metropolis, and you will find them filled to far 
over danger point. Artificial flower-making, for- 
merly practised mainly by individuals at their 
own homes, is now a great trade carried on by 
persons who employ large numbers of women and 
children, for the most part crammed into small 
rooms where healthful existence is impossible. In 
an upper room in Oxford-street, not 10 feet square, 
I have seen a dozen delicate young women closely 
shut up, pursuing this occupation ; and there, 
when business is pressing, they remain at times 
from eight o’clock in the morning till twelve at 
night. In another house nearly every room is 
filled in a similar manner. Many of the work- 
rooms of fashionable milliners are similarly over- 
crowded, as are those where young girls are en- 
gaged in book-stitching. Take, as an example, a 
house in Fleet-street, looked at not long ago. The 
passage is narrow ; a door in it shuts with a spring ; 
the staircase is confined, and without ventilation ; 
the atmosphere is steamy, and smells of glue; 
ascending, it is seen that all the doors shut with 
springs. In the first room looked into forty young 
women and girls were sorting and stitching books. 
There was a stove, but no ventilation. Without 
going further into details, there were more than 200 
persons in that house, pent up without provision 
of that first necessity of life, pure air. Poor 
creatures so placed are being slowly slain. 














Breathing space is at all times necessary, and 
more especially when sickness or death is in the 
house. Yet what do we often see? Amongst the 
London Irish, when death occurs, the neighbours 
and friends assemble in large numbers to poison one 
another. I have seen a small unventilated room 
thronged about the body of a child arrayed in 
flowers and ribbons, lighted by large candles in 
massive candlesticks borrowed from the publican. 
During the time of sickness, too, it is the prac- 
tice to crowd the room. I have heard of thir- 
teen persons round a sick woman in a small back 
parlour used as a bedroom : and I sketch a similar 
scene to make the evil obvious. : 

In several parts of London, persons employed in 
making cheap clothing are boxed up in crowds, 
in a manner that could not be guessed by those 
who have not made a personal examination. Ina 
small room not large enough for three, twenty- 
five tailors may be seen. In another, boys and 
women strive to get a living in a death-giving 
atmosphere. Shoemakers are often a8 ill placed. 
In wretched apartments in an ill-drained house 
may be found men and boys huddled together 
without room to breathe; where, as one 80 placed 
remarked grimly, while they are drawing the 
strings of misery they are “ closing up their _ 
lives. Other trades, such as cap and ees 
makers, trimmers, blonde-joiners, &c., to which 
have looked with some little care, are forced in 
many places to do much the same thing. yo 
extent of suffering entailed, and the loss cae 
community, it would be difficult to calcu - s 
It is not simply a duty and an act of justice 
on the part of employers to provide perme coma 
work-places for their people, but ee ‘ 
even, pecuniarily, in the long run. These “ — 
ments, however, do not prove to be sufficien ‘ on 
it is time, therefore, that legislation should 4 
tried. Interference is needed for tag 
persons, especially young females,—the - i . 
tated mothers in posse, should they live, of ow 
future population. ‘ 

This is'no slight matter of which I am speaking: 
The evil is sapping the strength of the ye . 
concerns as well the political economist and the 
egotist, as the philanthropist and the Christia2. 
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WHAT WAS DONE BY THE GREEKS} °P® 


AND WHAT IS DONE BY THE PRESENT 
CLASSIC (?) SCHOOL. 


ARCHITECTURAL JOURNALS “have «two distinct 
classes of readers, viz.,——those who read ‘every 
article right through in the anost:carefal:manner;: 
and those who content themselves :simply with 
looking atthe engravings: and ing the table 
of contents given on the first: page. . It isnot: my: 
purpose to say which class:-may ‘be cthe «mere 
numerous; but it must-have -been impossible for’ 
either of them to have missedseeing, at least, the 
titles of certain papers, which titles,: for the most 
part, run thus,—* The. Battle of ‘the. Styles;” 
“ Which is it tobe, Gothie:orGrecian 2” “ Grecian | 
contrasted ‘with Gothie;”'&e.. Now, ofcourse, 
nobody in the «presentiiday dreams of connecting | 
the architectureofthe.Middle Ages with. the 
countrymen of Alaric ; bat to. attempt to establish 
an identity between the »work)of ‘the time of 
Pericles. and the debased mass of absurdities: such 
as weseeinsourown St. Paul’s, is just..as bad: 
and when we look at the actual works of the 
writers of the above-mentioned papers with the 
sensation articles, we do not find one single build- 
ing of pure Greek .architecture among. them, for 
the simple fact is:that:it.isiquite unsuited to. our. 
climate; and we are vtherefore » presented with 
buildings which, in their amasses,: windew «spaces; 
roof arrangements, <c., are calmost: Mediseval, but. 
overlaid with such broken :pediments, suckswags’ 
of flowers, and such: foliage :and am “that, 
could an ancient: Greek ibe t) baek to this 
world and behold them, he would indeed open his 
eyes to their fullest»possible extent. 

Again, all the members of the Medisval schook 
—and I am happy to say. that it.comprises nearly 
every rising architect-—are :by+the writers of: 
those papers;-supposed to. cbe-filled with the most 
deadly detestation and hatred of all Greek art 
and to wishfomitesutter destruction ; the real fact 
being quite the reverse, for I believe that there 
are no more firmer believers in REAL Greek work 
than the men forming the Medimval school, and 
for this very good reason,—the same great prin- 
ciples apply equally to both arts, and to master 
either of them thoroughly the student must learn 
certain great truths, which will go far to make 
him a proficient in the other. The advocates of 
Pagan art may be divided into two classes, viz.,— 
1. Those who talk about Phidias, Ictinus, the 
Parthenon, the Propylea, &c., and then go and 
perpetrate the art of Sir Christopher Wren, if art 
it can be called; and 2. Those who take up Greek 
art as an antiquarian study, and so identify them- 
selves with it, that anything like a pointed arch 
or deeply-cut moulding must naturally shock their 
eye, to say nothing of the comparison they must 
make between the Elgin marbles and the lifeless 
sculptures so often seen in our modern work. Now 
I, for one, sympathize greatly with these latter 
gentlemen as regards the sculpture, and I 
hope they will:go on elucidating:the great princi- 
ples:upon which Phidias and his contemporaries 
worked; for, depend upon it,ithe «more we all 
study in that. particular school the better artists 
we shall become. 

As I believe ‘that there are some of ithe rising 
architects who are so innocent of Pagan werk that 
they have not even drawn out the five orders, I 
propose, first, to give a very slight sketch of what 
Greek art really was; secondly, to show what 
Sir Christopher’s Wren’s art really is; and, thirdly, 
to offer a few suggestions as to how the former 
may be made profitable to the new school of 
Medisevalists, 

Some four years since it was my good fortune to 
see the Acropolis at Athens:with my bodily eyes; 
and never did I find a greater difference between 
studying from prints and from the building itself, 
forthose prints [ had hitherto seemwere either 
in painfully thin lines or :so:elaborately shaded 
that the beautiful geld-coloured columns of the 
Parthenon looked as if they had been put up the 
chimney and well blackened. The first impression 
of the Acropolis‘is, that its:builders have deserted 
it when half finished, somuelzare the broken frag- 
meuts of marbleetrewn about. interspersed: with 
splinters-of: the natural rock; for the Acropolis is 
a large rock,something like.a fish in shapeand it 
is only whem: you have well: studied the loealities 
with thé -aid:of trusty books: that pnleg= to 
appreciate the exceeding beauty of the . It 
would ‘appear that thissroeck was the. original 


Cecropian “city, and thatafter the Persian: war it:|: 


wasudevoted entirely to the:templesef the 
and-to-werks.of art ; for anciently, as in the Middle 
Ages, temples--and public places were the reposi- 
tories for beautiful statues and pictures and not 
buildings erected for the purpose, which are only 


at certain hours, and where you have to buy 
a catalogue to find out the subject of a picture or 
statue; for noeurator was ever known willingly 
to put labels:comtainimg full particulars on each 
article 


Anciently,:as'I have just:observed, temples and 
| public places:were the museums ; the works of art 
-wereseen at:all hours:and at-all times ; and there 
pwasmameed of labels}forvevery gamin could tell 
youthe-mame of:hisfellow-citizen who had cast 
-thatbromzeor:chiselléd-that marble. The Acropolis 
pat: Athens: was:a mmasewm of this description ; and 
the Piazza Publiea;setFlorence, is another. 
Round the basexof:the Acropolis were sundry 


public edifices; forinstamce,the great Dyonisiag: 


Theatre, where the Athenians: heard the wond 





cut into terraces, and upon them the statues were 
placed, on various pedestals suited to the height 
at which they were to be seen. As to the Par. 
thenon, it is too well known ‘to-require any de. 
scription, more -especially as: it was built on a 
regular plan, and ‘had no very great elements of the 
picturesque.abont it. The cella was divided into 
two parts: that to the west contained thesdtreasy 

{and:thatito the east the wonderful chryselephan. 
tinestatue.of Minerva. The great questionwhich 


}hasperplexed antiquaries is:.as:to how lig 
Hobtaimeds: for there are no windows m pr cid 


andtheadeor, although large, did not: admit of 
sudiicient ilight.to.do justice to the -béantifyl 

withm. Some antiquaries have supposed 
at ‘lightccame through the marble tiles, a). 


| works of A’schylus and Aristophanes ; the Odeum}4,though ‘thisidsiexceedingly improbable. Others, 
por music-hall, built.out.of:thespars of the Persiam}following :the:msual: reading of Vitrovius; have 


vessels destroyed:at Salamis; the Grotto of Pam¢}; 


a shéle'-open «to .the -air existingin the 


supposed 
the Aglaurium, &c. On:the top ran a wall caws}middle-of ‘the-roof:' This is by far the: most 
structed at various periods, some parts of fitippopmlar:theory; but then the - questiomvarises, 
bearing out thewtory told “by Thucydides asetop -this.chéle covered? By..an:awnimg, say 


how Themistocles:.amused the Spartans ina 
diplomatic manner (i.e., told lies that looked like 
truth), while every soul in Athens laboured at the 
fortifications; and at the present day we still see 


some; orbya skylight of: horn, ortransparent 
stone, say others. Again, my friend Mr. Fergusson 
has invented a most ingenious theory, by which the 
building could receive light by means of dormer 


parts.of the walls into which are built drums:of| window nearly invisible from the exterior. This 


‘columns. and pieces of entablature evidently the 
ims: of ‘the old: Hecatompedon destroyed by the 
of\Xerxes. Other parts were built by Cimon, 

the somof:Miltiades ; and atop of all ran a series of 
figures representing the Giganto-machiaand other 
myths. Itis by no means very clear how these 
groups)of'figures:were arranged, whether ‘they 
formed:a «sort of carved parapet suck as:we see in 
the Temple of Nike Apteros, or whether they were 


like the:cléture:du cheur ofa French cathedral. 


‘However that may have been, we doi know that the 
wind: blew: down one of these..groups into the 
Dyonisiac Theatre, and they couldmot, therefore, 
have been built into the wall; at the same time it 
is difficult to make any arrangememt:by which they 
could form part of the fortifications, unless we sup- 
pose them. to have been carved on the front of the 
battlements. If we look at the coin which shows 
us the Dyonisiac Theatre, we shall see a number 
of square niches in the wall just over the theatre. 
Could these have been the receptacles for the 
groups forming the Giganto-machia? if so, these 
niches must have been a “jour”; or how could 
the group have been blown down ? and if a “ jour,” 
how about the defences ? 

But the great attraction of the Acropolis was 
the Propylea;-or entrances-occupying the western 
end of the hill. These buildings are said to have 
been preferred by the Athenians themselves to the 
Parthenon. and with good reason, for they con- 
tain infinitely more of the elements of the pictu- 
resque, even ati the present day; and when perfect 
and adorned with the many groups of statues, 
with the delicately-pencilled coloured ornaments 
and gilding, with:the immense flights of steps 
below, and the.statue of Minerva Promachus and 
the Parthenomurising above; the»whole being 
backed by a clear blue sky ; the effect:mmst have 
rivalled that of the west ‘end of:any Medieval 
cathedral that: was:ever built. No wonder Epami- 
nondas told his fellow-citizens that they must up- 
root the Propyla from Athens, and plant them in 
front of the Cadmeian citadels ; but here iti must 
be remarked that this beautiful effect depended 
not so much upon the architecture itself, as upon, 
first, the situation; second, the grouping; third, 
the superposition of one edifice or statue over the 
other; and lastly, upon the painting and sculp- 
ture. The same remark to a great degree applies 
to the west end of our cathedrals, only:there the 
architecture plays a more prominent part, and 
displays eminently more constructive science ; but 
then this was necessitated by the exigences of the 
climate and of the material; on the other hand, 
the cathedral lost in the painting, which the 
climate forbade, except where defended by deep 
recesses from the weather; and even in these 
recesses the polyehromy has perished, although 
we have good evidence that it obtained in the 
west fronts both at Notre Dame de Paris and at 
Amiens. Inside the «Acropolis, the first object 
which met the spectator’s eye was the colossal bronze 
statue of Minerva :Promachus, made by*Phidias 
from the spoils:of:Marathon. This statue, with 
its pedestal, wasprobably 70 feet high, and, had 
there not: beem numbers of life-sized statues in the 
vicinity, would undoubtedly have dwarfed the 
building, like the: colossi at St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Beyond this egain,.was the Parthenon on the 


gods} righthand, and-the:triple temple of Erectheus 


Minerva, Polias;:and Pandrosus on the left; ali the 
remaining space being filled with chef-d’euvres of 
the most celebrated Greek sculptors. According 
to all descriptions, the rock appears to have been 





would get over:many difficulties ; but still there are 
one or two objections, such as: what would become 
of the rain which would fall into these openings.* 
Mr. Falkener; on the contrary, goes in for an open 
skylight; but makes. the. ceiling. semi-circular, 
partly upon the faith of a late: Roman ‘coin, and 
partly on account: of ‘the height: of the statue. 
These are certainly alternatives: to choose 
from; but I am afraid. the solution remains as 
far off as ever; at::all events. the antiquaries 
are still fighting over it with great spirit. Viewing 
the matter dispassionately, Mr. Fergussen’s theory 
the:appears most practical upon the whole, and the 
one that:.an architect would most probably follow 
ifthe -had:to build a new Parthenon: a feat, 
however; none of:us.are likely to be called upon 
to accomplish, considering that this edifice, which 
measures only 288 feet by 101, is computed to 
have cost about the value of 700,000/. of our 
money. As tothe Erectheum, the plan is very com- 
plicated ; and there are no less than three fagades, 
two of them Ionic, but of different sizes; and 
one with caryatides, the copies of which are so 
frightfully out of place in the Church of St. 
Pancras, an:edifice which deserves the most care- 
ful study by every architect, inasmuch as it proves 
how completely unsuited Greek architecture is to 
our climate. Now in all the buildings on the 
Acropolis there are two very noticeable things : 
first, the plans, which by no means come up to 
what is generally called. the simplicity of Greek 
architecture. The:Parthenon, it is true, is not a 
complex building, but the Erectheum certainly is; 
and the Propylwa, with the wings which differ 
.from one another are another instance of irregu- 
larity. The fact is that the Greeks, like sensible 
men, didnot bind themselves by rules (which, by 
[the way, are made only forincapables), bat did 
whatever they t t right and what. looked 
best. For instance,:the ouly two buildmgs-on the 
Acropolis which are parallel to each other, are the 
Parthenon and the Propyla ; but then the former 
was south of: the latter, so that, when you looked 
at the elevation of the one, you got the perspec- 
tive of the other. The Temple of Nike Apteros, 
again, was set at an angle to the southern wing of 
the Propylza; and within the walls, the bronze 
statue of Minerva and the Erectheum are = 
angles to-each other and to everything else. by 
this means: a difference of light and shade oe 
obtained, the sun resting longer on some ssid 
than on others, and so.getting au infinite ne y 
of effect. Now, whewsuch thimgs.oceur mm: his 
eval buildings, the would-be Classic shrugs ~ h 
shoulders, and mutters: about rer im 
superstition and rule'ofithumb, totally forget: is 
that these various effects. we have ust been “le 
miring at Athens were obtained, inot.-by we = It 
but by a correct eye and a cultivated: tas ~ote 
may seem presumptmous a ntneiinen oF ma. 
but I most firmly believe that the beantifu end 
ings we so much admire én Greeks arb-wer® ae 
by the hand, and were:not there TS lead 
try, as Mr. Peter Nicholsom:and others" Saathe 
us to believe. Another thing cobeeresble 3 the 
wonderful manner in which the long-tines ee 
columns, of the — eo“ pare = ey 
corrected; for had these been ara : 
would, from their length and froma 
causes, have appeared concave... They were, 
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© * n’s paper 
* I see, the plate illustrating Mr. Fergusso vd 
read at re hasttate of British Architects, that wo mer 
is carried off through a channel which comes 
above the panathenaic frieze. 
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fore, made slightly convex, and the consequence 
ig that they look straight. The axes of the 
columns, again, are slightly bent inwards to the 
puilding ; and the angle columns are made larger 
than the others, because in certain views they 
would have no background. Now these minutiz 
are not confined to the Greeks, but are things 
which become apparent to every architect with 
his wits about him, and who superintends his 
building himself. I say, superintends his build- 
ing himself; for it is only by being on the spot 
day after day that he can possibly see the want 
of these subtle corrections ; for the modern 
system of visiting the work once a fortnight is 





certainly not conducive to this end. A curious 


from the ground; always, however, remembering 
that the great thing was to show off the valuable 
material, the marble. The rest of the architecture 
was covered over with minute ornaments, much 
in the same manner as the draperies; while gilt 
metal shields and other accessories contributed to 
the richness of the effect. The next thing was to 
detach the walls of the cella from the columns. 
This would appear to have been done by positive 
colours, for we know from Pliny that represen- 
tations of sea-fights were painted in this posi- 
tion; and it is just possible that the walls, 
for some way up at least, might have been 
treated, like those at Pompeii, with a picture 
occurring between each column ; the post-office at 


instance of the universality of the correction| Munich is thus managed, and looks very well 
of perspective is to be found in Mr. Falkener’s indeed. Inside the temple was the ivory and gold 
“Dedalus,” where, after mentioning that the thighs statue of Minerva. This, of course, has entirely 
of the Bacchus formerly on the choragic monu-| disappeared, although the guardians still show in 
ment of Thrasyllus are diminished on account of the museum of the Acropolis a piece of ivory which 
the perspective, he goes on to say that Mr. Digby they assert to have been found in the Parthenon, 
Wyatt observed the very same thing in the sculp- and to have formed one of the fingers of the 
tures of the west front of Wells Cathedral; but goddess. However this may have been, the ivory 
then, says Mr. Falkener, after quoting Mr. Wyatt, is certainly very old; the layers have become de- 
“JT am unprepared to adopt the conclusion natural tached from each other, and along one side is seen 
to be drawn from the premises here given, other- a groove which has formed the pin-hole of some 
wise we should have to attribute to these sculptures tenon or mortise. There are two ways in which 
an amount of skill and refinement quite incom- this and similar statues might have been treated : 
patible with the state of the arts in the Middle one was, to make the carnations in ivory and the 
Ages.” If Mr. Falkener had only studied the garments in gold ; and the other was to make the 


west fronts of Chartres, Notre Dame de Paris, and 
Rheims, with half the attention he has given to a 
style which suits neither our religion nor our 
climate, he would certainly not have made the 
latter observations ; for, as I said before, Medizval 
art is quite as perfect as Grecian, and if there are 
imperfect works in the former there are equally 
so in the latter: the Phigaleian frieze for in- 
stance, where there are sundry sins in the pro- 
portions of the extremities; in fact, there is just 
the difference between it and the work of the 
Parthenon that one would expect to find between a 
city and a provincial work. But the Greek having 
erected his building, — which, by the way, was 
generally of the Doric order,—next proceeded to 
colour it. The building was either constructed of 
marble or stone; if the latter, it was in many in- 
stances covered with two coats of cement, At 
Pestom the first coat is about a quarter of an 
inch, and the second about one-eighth of an 
inch; the latter is lime mixed with a consider- 
able proportion of marble dust, and polished. 
This plastering is still used in Sicily, and Pro- 
fessor Cavalari gave me the following recipe :— 
The first coating is three of sand and one of lime; 
itis laid on 3-inch thick. The second coating is 
one of quick lime, and 1-20th of pounded mar- 
ble; and polished, when it. arrives at the consist- 
ence of wax, with a hot iron for exterior work 
and with a cold for interior. It is by no means 
improbable but that the glare of the marble, 
or of the plaster, was toned down before the 
application of the polychromy, and there is some 


| 
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| 
| 


reason to believe that this was effected by the | 


application of saffron and milk. However this 
may have been there is no doubt but that 
the monuments of the Acropolis owe their pre- 
sent beautiful golden colour in a great measure 
to the dust of the plain, for the restorations in 
the Erectheum are already beginning to be toned 
down by this means; but, even were this not the 
case, the system of polychromy was eminently 
calculated to effect a similar object. Now by 
polychromy we must not imagine that the edifice 
was covered over by a thick coating of paint; 
on the contrary, it was applied in very intense 
colours, but in comparatively thin lines,—say, for 
instances, the pediments: the background would 
be probably blue; the garments of the figures were 
left white, but all their borders were marked with 
colour and gold, and the garments themselves 
covered with minute diapers of colours, while all 
the accessories would be supplied by gilt bronze. 
Now the question is, what would be the effect at a 
distance ? And this is a question I can answer 
from experience ; for some little time ago I treated 
a smal] alto-relief in this manner; and when I 
viewed it from some distance, I found these small 
diapers disappear, and the parts of the alabaster 
bs they had been placed presented a most 

utifully delicate tint of the prevailing colour of 

ediaper. So much for the tympanum. We now 
— to the metopes, which could hardly have hada 
_ ground, for it appears that the triglyphs were 
pa always coloured blue. This would necessi- 
: e either a white or gold ground for the metopes. 
Ps the latter case the sculpture would be treated 
bmn the same as in the pediment; but in 
ip ormer a little more colour would be applied 
— principally on the insides of the gar- 

nts, 80 as more effectually to detach them 


whole in ivory, reserving the gold for the orna- 
ments, such as the borders and diapers of the 
garments. The latter, I must confess, appears 
to me the more feasible, more especially in a 
colossal statue, where, in the other case, the mass 
of gold must have overpowered the effect of every- 
thing else. There is also very good reason to be- 
lieve that colour was employed as well as the 
gold, which, in this.case, was not gilding, but 
beaten ornaments fixed on with nails. Thestatue 
itself was made of wood; and the ivory, of course, 
was only a veneer. A great deal of learning has 
been expended upon this veneering, some sup- 
posing that the ancients had the art of cutting 
and flattening the ivory, so as to get large sheets 
of it; others, on the contrary, suppose that they 
were able to obtain fossil ivory of extinct animals 
in much larger tusks than we have at present. 
But, however this may have been, we do know 
upon the best authority that the ancients did make 
colossal statues plated with ivory, and that they 
had a fear of the joints opening is evident by their 
surrounding the Minerva at Athens with water be- 
cause the rock was dry,and the Jupiter at Elis, with 
oil, because the site was damp. If the principal 
statue in a temple was of marble, it was treated 
very much as we have seen the statues in 
the pediments. The only difficulty is about the 
flesh. There is an obscure passage in Pliny in 
which mention is made of the circumlitio of 
Nicias who, it appears, was employed upon 
the statues of Phidias. This, by some people, 


‘has been supposed to mean simple polishing; 


by others a polishing with wax, after colour 
had been rubbed in; but most probably it 
simply refers to his skill in executing the pupils 
of the eyes, the eyebrows, the thin line which 
marked the eyelid, the lips, and, indeed, the deli- 
cate painting which was generally demanded in 
works of this kind. It is by no means improbable 
that a delicate transparent varnish was put over 
all the carnations, so as to give an appearance of 
life, and yet not to destroy the grain of the 
marble. I have seen traces of this transparent 
varnish in only one work, and that a Medieval 
one, viz.,—in the tomb of the Queen of Charles 





| Durazzo at Sorento, It is a sarcophagus, sup- 
ported by four figures. Above is the effigy, and, 
if I remember rightly, the usual angels drawing 
curtains. On the sarcophagus are bas-reliefs— 
on one side the Queen, surrounded by her ladies ; 
and on the other she is in a religious habit, sur- 
rounded by nuns. On the former of these the 
polychromy remains quite fresh, and all the carna- 
tions have been covered with a transparent flesh- 
coloured varnish. 

If the statue were of bronze, it was frequently 
gilt ; and nothing is finer than gilding when it has 
become slightly oxidized by the weather. Again, 
the Greeks would appear to have had some secret 
for preserving their metal statues from oxidations ; 
for we read of all sorts of coloured bronze, and 
particularly of a certain statue of a dying lady, 
where the metal was so managed that the extre- 
mities were paler than the other parts. Now, if 
we examine the large bronzes in the Museo Bour- 
bonico at Naples, we shall find them to be com- 
posed of several parts riveted together, the 
junctions being concealed by the drapery or 
bracelets. Here one can easily see how variously- 





coloured bronzes might be used in the same statue ; 


and the encaustic preparation usually then em- 
ployed as the medium for painting would doubtless 
act as a preventive of oxidation; and, indeed, 
the present encaustic, which is a preparation of 
wax and gum damma, acts in a similar manner, 
Again, in the Museo Bourbonico bronzes we find 
the eyes put in with stones, and the borders of 
the garments damascened with silver. Again, 
what is more beautiful than the Greek coinage, 
more especially the Sicilian series? They are, 
indeed, veritable works of art, and are supposed 
to have been executed by the same men. who did 
the wonderful intaglios on sards and other precious 
stones, which have been so much valued in eve 
age of the world. Another branch of metal-wor 
is the gold jewelry, so frequently found in tombs. 
Here the work is so delicate that it is difficult 
to conceive how it could have been executed by 
human hands; and although our modern jewellers 
try to copy it, they by no means come up to the 
original, Imagine an earring made by soldering 
together gold wires as thin as hairs, or covering a 
gold bead with the minutest gold dust, so as to 
make it look frosted. Of late, imitations of this 
Etruscan jewelry has been introduced amongst 
us, and the consequence is that one can now occa- 
sionally look into a jeweller’s shop with some 
pleasure. Some very fair specimens of it are to 
be seen at the International Exhibition ; but, as 
a general rule, our jewellers appear to think the 
perfection of their art is simply to obtain as many 
large stones as possible, so that the longest purse 
makes the best artist. 

Although we have lost almost every vestige of 
Greek painting, doubtless many of their com- 
positions are preserved to us in the vases’ Let 
any one examine Sir W. Hamilton’s works, or, 
better still, the originals in our own Museum, and 
he will then see how much is to be learned from 
them as to the strictly architectural treatment of 
the human figure. Here everything is severe to 
the last degree; but everything is graceful and 
well drawn, and would, if enlarged and incised in 
stone, form an excellent pavement for a thirteenth- 
century building. 

Now what of all these things do the advocates 
of the pseudo-Classic school give us ? Do'they give 
us damascened bronzes, or a decent coinage, or 
painted marble, or gold and ivory statues? or do 
they polychrome their buildings, and set them at 
angles to each other, like the Greeks did ? On the 
contrary, they appear to do none of these things ; 
but ask us to put up with debased work,—with 
broken pediments, coarse mouldings, and hideous 
swags of foliage, to say nothing of comic Cupids 
such as we see at St. Paul’s. 1 will not be invi- 
dious and mention any of these buildings; but any 
one who takes his walks abroad, more especially 
in the City, cannot fail to be struck with them. 
But if we must have them, why call them Grecian, 
when they have no one thing in common with the 
buildings erected by that people? The proper 
name would doubtless be modern Roman, for in 
no city are there such hideous examples of it as in 
the future capital of Italy. It is for these reasons 
that the Medieval school protest against modern 
Pagan art; not against that of ancient Greece, 
which we admire, and are only too happy to study. 
Indeed, so similar are some works, that antiqua- 
ries have been found to suggest whether the lions 
at the gate of Mycenz are not Medieval; and 
there is a bas-relief preserved in the Acropolis 
evidently a relique of the old Hecatompedon, 
which exactly resembles in style the Chartres 
sculptures. What we have to do is to appropriate 
all the processes of the Greek artists: let us make 
our buildings in the spirit of the architects of the 
thirteenth century, no matter how plain and 
severe they may be; put in plenty of material, and 
they are sure to look dignified. Then to decorate 
them. Let us, besides polychromy, employ various 
coloured bronzes; let us damascene them with 
gold and silver; let us take the clearest pieces of 
our native alabaster and treat statues made of it 
as the Greeks treated their marble, viz., with 
colour and gold. Let us even use gold, ivory, and 
colour together ; in fact, let us do as they did in 
the Middle Ages:—not neglect antiquity, but 
press it into our service. 

WILtIAM BuRGES. 








THE TEACHING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


To thousands the Exhibition affords an oppor- 
tunity of enabling them to form an estimate of 
the comparative merits of the British and other 
national schools of painting, and which has not, 
on a similar scale, been before obtainable in the 
metropolis ; and as regards the fine arts, although 





the collection only embraces a particular and 
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limited period, it forms a most valuable school of 
art-teaching. Independently of this, it is satisfac- 
tory to note that the comparisons which we have 
here the means of making enable us to claim for 
our painters various high qualities. The large 
scale of this Exhibition enables us more clearly 
to see how strongly our school of painting is 
founded on uature. Look, for instance, at the 
best pictures of Turner, which have not been 
equalled for truthfulness, poetry of treatment, and 
the rare combination of light and shade and 
colour, by the landscape-artists of any time or 
country. The paintings by Constable, Calcott, and 
many other Englishmen, which are here to beseen, 
worthily keep their place against foreign rivals. 
In portrait-painting, our power is no less evi- 
dent; and in many of our pictorial representations 
of historical events, and in the delineation of the 
phases of every-day life, the pictures now exhi- 


ing of both gold and silver plate, there is clear 
evidence of great deficiency. We look at many 
of the ambitious productions in the present Exhi- 
bition, and note, in many instances, how faulty 
they are as regards mental conception ; often being 
inapplicable to the purpose for which they are 
intended; unproportionate in their parts; and 
weak and faulty in the execution of the details. 
Taking chasing and the combination of foliage 
into consideration ; and glancing at the works of 
the gold and silver smiths of Henry VIII.’s reign, 
when Holbein often designed for them ; the chaste 
and rich ornamentation of Charles I.’s reign, and 
the more florid and picturesque working of 
Charles II.’s time ; we see at once the poorness of 
many of the works which are now set before us. 

The success of the Exhibition, both as regards 
finances and as a means of usefully diffusing 





scientific knowledge, and causing improvement 


bited show both originality and merit. Originality ;in art-mauufactures, will depend in a chief 


is a peculiar feature of the English school. 


for instance, in the works of Turner,—with the | 


| 


exception of those paintings which were exe- 
cuted in acknowledged rivalry with Claude de 


See, | measure on the multitudes who pay the shillings 


for admission. It is therefore most desirable that 
those numbers should be increased to the greatest 
possible extent. The Queen, in various ways, has 


Loraine and Vandervelde,—how distinct are this set a good example in causing the distribution of 


man’s works from those of any other artist. Even 
the exceptions referred to cannot be said to come 
under the class of servile imitations; for these 


| 
| 


tickets of admission to the pupils of the schools 
of art and to others; many large employers of 
labour have also been very liberal in this way ; 


display the treatment of a peculiar class of subject and we are glad to learn that the commissioners 


in a way in which Turner shows his own excellent 
qualities. 

The marvellous pictures by Hogarth are also 
distinctly original. They cannot be said to be imita- 
tions of either the Dutch, Flemish, or any other 
school; and are remarkable for their intellectual 
conception, the philosophy and goodness which 
they teach, and also for artistic qualities of the 
very highest order; particularly as regards 
skilful aud careful drawing, admirable compo- 
sition, and, in many instances, for fine qualities 
of light, shade, and colour. Hogarth has gene- 
rally not had sufficient credit for his colouring ; 
and it is worth while to note that excellence 
and vigour in colouring form a strong point 
in connexion with the higher departments of 
English art. A large space might be usefully 
oceupied by critical remarks on the English 
paintings which the multitude have now the 
opportunity of examining; but we will not now, 
on this point, do more than direct attention to 
the vigorous handling and bold treatment of some 
of the best works of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
several of his contemporaries. An examination 
of various pictures of more recent date shows 
that, on the whole, they would be improved by 
the use of more of the large, broad, and vigor- 
ous handling referred to; but, upon the whole, 
this exhibition of British pictures is very cre- 
ditable to us, and shows, by the contrast to 
which they have been submitted, that we can- 
not be fairly said to be an unartistic people; 
and we have, besides, claims for consideration 
in the departments of sculpture, architecture, 
and eminently so in water-colour painting; in 
engraving, both on metal and wood; in the prac- 
tical execution of many art-manufactures ;—for 
instance, in the excellence of the materials of 
both pottery and glass, and often in the goodness 
of the design of matters of this description. It 
is a valued property of this and other similar ex- 
hibitions that, as is the case with pictures, Xc., 
we have the opportunity of comparison. For 
instance, the glass manufacturer may, without the 
loss of time and cost of long journeys to foreign 
countries, inspect the best of the world’s pro- 
ductions of this description, and great are the 
advantages of this kind of comparison. There 
is an impression that in this important manu- 
facture of glass we are in some points deficient ; 
particularly in form; the combination of objects 
in clusters; &c.; and in the ornamentation by 
cutting and engraving. We have now the oppor- 
tunity, and should see about this; and, without 
prejudice, carefully examine our own and foreign 
examples. It might also be of advantage to look 
at the aycient specimens which may be met with 
in the adjoining museum. 

It will be by taking the International Exhibi- 
tion in detail that its advantages will be made 
evident to the manufacturer and the workman. 
Most useful would it be for an engraver on glass 
from the provinces to trace this department 
through all the English and foreign courts of the 
Exhibition: nor would the same study be less 
useful to the metropolitan artisan. 

Similar remarks will apply to pottery : however, 
as regards both glass and pottery, although there 
is much. yet to be done, we are likely to come 
much better out of this than in some other 
artistic comparisons with foreign manufactures. 

As regards the general design and detail work- 





have, in order to encourage the wholesale dis- 
tribution of tickets, determined to issue those 
of a shilling each in packets, which will make it a 
matter of advantage to purchase them in this 
way. 
Besides the manufactories, and trading and 
other establishments, it is suggested that a great 
deal may be done in the disposal of tickets thus 
amongst the National, British, and other schools 
of the metropolis, The time for treats and excur- 
sions is coming on; and, although anxious to 
encourage rambles to the green fields and the 
woods, it may be worth while to consider if it 
might not be an advantage, in this Exhibition 
year, to make the treats of the scholars to consist 
of a visit to the marvellous collection at South 
Kensington ; which, under proper?guidance, could 
not fail of being a matter of present pleasure and 
future advantage. The expense, in almost every 
case, could be defrayed with but very little trouble, 
if it were properly set about. 

In connexion with the British and National 
Schools it has been proposed, that for the purpose 
of enabling such children as are anxious to do so, 
to visit the Exhibition, the masters and mistresses 
should receive subscriptions from the boys and 
girls of 2d. or 1d. a week. The wholesale price of 
the tickets would be about 11d. each, a sum which 
would accumulate in this way, even at the smallest 
weekly payment, before the close ; when the visit 
might be made under the guidance of the masters, 
mistresses, and teachers. By this means thousands 
of children would be able to see this great show of 
works of art and manufactures, who would not 
otherwise be enabled to do so. This opportunity 
would in most cases prove beneficial: to all it 
would prove a pleasure; and, in certain instances, 
it would be difficult to appreciate the advantages 
which might result. 

In glancing at the vast crowd which gathered 
together on the first holiday-day, it was very 
satisfactory to notice the great attention which 
was paid by those who were evidently of the 
working classes to objects which have hitherto been 
but little noticed by the chief body of the visitors. 
Men look to their own particular departments, 
but do not overlook the higher departments of 
art. The English School of Pictorial Art seemed 
to be well appreciated ; and in passing along there 
might be heard plain but good criticism. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE QUESTION OF COLOUR. 

THE ordinary meeting of the Institute was held 
on Monday evening, the 2nd instant, at the House, 
in Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Ashpitel, V.P. 

Mr. John Henry Parker, of Oxford, attended, 
and was formally admitted as an honorary member. 

The Chairman announced that he had received 
a letter from the Dean of Westminster (Dr. 
Trench), requesting that the Institute would take 
charge of a memorial in favour of the restoration 
of the Chapter-house at Westminster Abbey. 
Referring to the annual conversazione of the 
Institute, to be held on the 25th instant, the 


‘chairman stated that, as so many societies had 


just now absorbed attractive works of art, he 
feared they would not be able to secure the interest- 
ing collection which they had last year; still, that 


the council would be very happy to receive the 
loan of any appropriate works which might be 
personally interesting to architects. He hoped 
that they would all meet in the same cordial spirit 
as heretofore, and that on some future occasion 
they would find themselves surrounded with gor. 
geous works of art similar to those which they 
had the privilege of enjoying at their last conver. 
sazione. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth then read a paper on “ The 
Msthetic Principle in Decoration.” 

At the conclusion, 

Mr. White, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
observed that he had heard the paper, he 
hoped, with some profit, at the same time 
he could not follow Mr. Papworth through 
his application of his principles. Mr. Papworth 
asked whether we should construct our deco- 
ration or decorate our construction, as if the 
alternative lay between these two ; whereas there 
might be many others equally worthy to be taken 
into account. There was one point, however, 
which he had not touched upon; and that was 
the general desire for colour, as shown by the 
universal taste of mankind; for they would have 
colour in the rooms which they inhabited, no 
matter what might be said to thecontrary. There 
could, he thought, be no doubt as to the propriety 
of the principle for which the lecturer contended 
with reference to truthfulness in construction ; but 
he (Mr. White) would have been glad if the 
reader had explained what truth was; for there 
were many unpalatable truths which were all the 
worse for being imitated as such. On the other 
hand, there were those who contended that every- 
thing that was truthful must be beautiful; whereas 
it was quite the contrary in nature. Those objects 
which were most beautiful in nature were those 
which had no utilitarian use in the way of con- 
structive art. Look, for instance, at the petals 
and the delicate texture of flowers: they had no 
utilitarian uses; yet still they were among the most 
beautiful objects of nature. 

Mr. Thomson seconded the vote of thanks, and 
observed that in all polychromy the colour should 
be an honest colour. The ground at the back of 
figures might be in positive colours; but if we 
attempted to paint the figures themselves to re- 
semble life-like forms we would fail. In his opi- 
nion the object of the sculptor was not to give his 
figures the appearance of actual life, but to repro- 
duce the forms of nature. 

The Chairman having called upon Mr. J. H. 
Parker, that gentleman observed that the subject 
was not one to which he had paid attention, as his 
chief study had been the history of architecture, 
and not the wsthetic principle in decoration. 
Looking at the subject from an historical point of 
view, however, he should say that the great prin- 
ciple of colour with the ancients was to bring out 
form. He also believed that the colours selected 
for that purpose were generally of a quiet or sub- 
dued tone. 

Mr. Burges inclined to the opinion that a cor- 
rect judgment in the matter of colour consisted in 
having what was called “a good eye for colour, 
and that a good eye was the gift of a good God. 
This appeared to him to be the most rational con- 
clusion on the subject. 

Mr. Morris thought there were many parts 
of the paper which they had heard read in 
which they would all concur. They should, he 
thought, look at architecture in its grandest sense i 
and if they did so, they would find that fancy 
colouring was a very subordinate matter indeed. 
If they studied the works of the ancients they 
would find that all their durable or permanent 
decorations were in relief. It scemed to him that 
Architecture should be regarded as the most digni- 
fied of all the arts, and as totally independent of 
such accessories as painting and sculpture. = 
pend upon it she could work out her own effects 
in her own way; and the more her independence 
was kept in view the grander and more sublime 
would she appear. ; 

aay: oe said that, in his opinion, there 
was great force in the question, whether we 
should decorate our construction, or construct 4 
decoration. He should say that we 1 ae 
both. He held that, as yet, we were we hw 
infancy of the treatment of the subject. as 
we could ascertain, even after the study of U! 
Greek and Medieval types, was, that we pang 
the infancy of our investigation. To ae 
we were so, he would take the observation ti) ‘il <d 
Burges, who said that he repudiated on P a 
sophy in the matter, because judgmer ye 
colour was to be traced to a good eye, and & a 
eye was the gift of a good God, and there a oe 
end of it. Now, he entirely dissented from Mr. 





Burges, who, to his thinking, had not displayed 
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in his treatment of the subject that proper logical 
mind which might be expected of him. Mr. White 
had said that people would have colour. He 
Professor Kerr) was disposed to join issue with 
Mr. White, and to argue that people of educated 
taste would not have colour at any price. In his 
opinion the illustrations derived from the Greeks 
were of very little value ; for there was so much in 
them capable of misconstruction and of disavowal 
on our part, that we could derive very little 
valuable knowledge from them. For his own 
part he did not much like Medieval colouring, 
and he thought that any argument founded on 
the idea that every one wanted Gothic colour- 
ing was not true. He thought that if we copied 
nature in a servile fashion we would go wrong; 
put that, if we followed nature, guided at the 
same time by conventional ideas, we would be 
doing as much as could be expected of us. 

Mr. C. F. Hayward (hon. sec.) observed, that 
the question was a very broad and important one ; 
and that although there were some persons who 
asserted that we should have colour, while others 
asserted that we should not, in his opinion a 
medium line might be taken; for he held that 
there were many educated persons who were in 
favour of colour. On the other hand, there could 
be no doubt that the. uneducated mind liked 
colour, as illustrated by the predilection in favour 
of gaudy and meretricious effects. At the same 
time he might observe, as a practical illustration 
of the general gravitation of the public mind in 
the direction of colour, that he had never heard a 
single person contend that the reproduction of 
the Alhambra, as presented at the Crystal Palace, 
was not very beautiful. 

Mr. C. Mayhew was of opinion that all persons 
liked colour more or less, especially ladies. For 
his own part, he confessed he did not wish to see 
a room altogether divested of colour: the great 
desideratum was to avoid bad colour. Colour put 
in the wrong place offended the eye ;-while, on 
the other hand, nothing could be more grateful 
than judicious colour, even though it were a little 
of a sham. 

The Chairman congratulated the meeting upon 
the courteous tone of the debate, which was not, 
he said, characterized by a particle of that acerbity 
which sometimes marked discussions among those 
who contended in favour of different canons of 
taste. Whatever difference of opinion might 
exist, he was sure that they were all anxious to 
attain the same end, namely, the vindication of 
truth. With regard to copying Nature, he did 
not think we ought to follow her too closely, for 
there was no column or architrave, or flat or 
pointed roof, in nature. He apprehended that 
the chief object to keep in view was propriety ; 
and if the student of architecture would consult 
the first few chapters of Vitruvius, he would 
ascertain what in the opinion of that great master 
were the essential considerations to be kept in 
view. With regard to polychromy, his own 
opinion was, that the early Greeks used it very 
sparingly outside their buildings, but that they 
used it inside to elevate and enrich. 

Mr. John Samuel Phené, of 34, Oakley-street, 
Chelsea ; and Mr. Gore Ouseley Lane, of 4, Daw- 
son-place, Bayswater, were, on ballot, elected 
Fellows of the Institute. 








THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


Tue thirteenth report of the council of this 
valuable society shows that, excluding from each 
the balance in hand on the Ist of J anuary, while 
the gross receipts of 1860 were 2,719. 1s. 4d., 
those of 1861 were 2,913/. 6s. 10d. ; and that, after 
discharging all expenses of 1861, a balance of 
663/. 17s. 10d. was carried forward to the now 
current year, to meet the cost of works in progress, 
and the ordinary charges of management. The 
number of its members has risen from 1,200 at 
this time last year, to more than 1,500 now. The 

Occasional Publications ” have met with a larger 
sale than in the previous year; and it may be 
ee expected that receipts under this head 
will continue to improve; inasmuch as four new 
subjects have been added to the list of this class 

saat the past year; viz..—l. A chromo-litho- 
ae — a fresco by Francia, in the desecrated 
itn of §. Cecilia at Bologna, representing the 
yt of S. Cecilia; 2. A chromo-lithograph from 
Sa esco by Andrea del Sarto, “The Madonna del 
All ef in the cloister the Annunziata at Florence. 
Stor “ these have been executed by Messrs. 
Si ch & Kramer, from coloured drawings by 
a Mariannecci, 3. A volume containing an 
—e of capital letters of the fifteenth and six- 
of § nian, engraved from the Choral Books 
» Sarco and the Duomo at Florence, and from 





the Piccolomini library at Siena, with one letter 
(attributed to Fra Angelico) coloured in facsimile. 


**In compliance with a desire which has often been 
expressed by some of the original members of tha society, 
that recourse should again be had to line engraving as a 
mode of representation, the counc'l have engaged Herr 
Schaffer to engrave another of the series from the frescoes 
of Fra Angelico inthe Vatican. ‘ The Distribution of Alms 
by S. Stephen’ will therefore form part of the series for 
1862, together with the following chromo-lithographs by 
Messrs. Storch & Kramer, in continuation of the series of 
frescoes in the Brancacci chapel; viz.,—1. ‘The Raising of 
Petronilla,’ by Masolino; 2. A Head from this fresco, on 
the scale of the original; 3and4. ‘S. Peter delivered 
from Prison,’ and ‘8. Peter in Prison visited by S. Paui,’ 
by Filippino Lippi; 5. A Head from the last subject, on 
the scale of the original. 

In order to keep up a supply of materials for future 
publications, other works have also been put in hand 
since the last report. Mr. Thomas Longman, one of the 
earliest members of the society, has kindly lent two care- 
ful drawings by Consoni of Rome, from the tapestries 
after Raffaelie in the Vatican, of which the original car- 
toons are wanting in the series at Hampton Court, and are 
believed to be lost. The subjects are—1. ‘ The Conversion 
of Saul;’? 2. ‘The Stoning of St. Stephen.’ These are 
placed in the hands of Mr. Gruner to engrave.” 


The works given last year were of a very inter- 
esting character, and much exceeded in value the 
amount of the subscription. Mr. Norton continues 
to act as hon. sec. 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SIR WENTWORTH DILKE’S PRIZE. 


THE most interesting feature of the Flower 
Show at the Horticultural Gardens, on Wedunes- 
day last, was unquestionably the exhibition of 
fruit and flower decorations for the dinner-table, 
sent in competition for the special prizes offered by 
Sir Wentworth Dilke. The number was very great, 
and the majority were indifferently ugly. There 
were, however, some charming exceptions. The 
judges, a committee of ladies, awarded the first 
prize to Mr. W. Thompson, of Notting-hill ; the 
second prize to Mrs. H. Pickering, of Prince’s- 
gate; and the third to Mrs. Walter Fawcett, of 
Westbourne-street, Hyde-park. We are forced 
to quarrel altogether with the award: the first 
should be last, and the last undoubtedly should be 
first. To say nothing of the circumstance that 
Mr. Thompson’s design was merely a variation of 
that which gained the chief prize last year, the 
glass-stands being similar to those shown by 
Dobson & Pearce in the adjoining building, there 
was a beauty about Mrs. Fawcett’s arrangement 
which fully entitled it to stand first. Blue and 
white were the prominent colours of the flowers ; 
water-lilies and their leaves playing a part; and 
at the foot of the centre thinly drawn out and 
tapering glass vase (little larger, indeed, than a 
stem, so as not to obstruct the view of opposite 
neighbours) were four glass receptacles shaped as 
nautilus shells. There seemed to be but one 
opinion in the gardens as to the mistake made in 
the adjudication. 





LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association (affi- 
liated with the Association for Promotion of Social 
Science) was held at the Guildhall, on Tuesday 
last ; the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor presiding. 

The report for the past year having been read 
and received,— 

The Rev. Mr. Owen moved “That this meeting 
considers the work undertaken by the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association as of great importance to the 
welfare of the labouring classes, and commends 
the Association to the support of all who take an 
interest in improving their social condition.” He 
strongly supported this movement, and hoped, as 
the work was coexistent with the population, that 
the efforts of the Society would never cease until 
every wretched hovel was converted into a man’s 
decent home. Mr. Owen’s address was admirable. 

Dr. Lankester seconded the motion (which was 
unanimously adopted) in an earnest speech, also 
excellent.* 

Dr. Letheby moved the next resolution :— 
“ That this meeting has heard with the greatest 
satisfaction the increasing number of local 
branches of this society, and urges the extension 
of this agency throughout the United Kingdom.” 
In support of this resolution, he said that, while 
the average of population throughout England 
was one individual to two acres, in the city of 
London the average was 157 persons per sta- 
tute acre; but in the eastern division of it the 





* For some years Dr. Lankester has worked energeti- 
cally and well for the public, giving his time on all occa- 
sions to advance sanitary science and otherwise to serve 
the cause of humanity. The public may now return the 
obligation, and ought to do so. Dr. Lankester is a candi- 
date for the office of Coroner for part of Middlesex ; he is 
eminently well qualified for the office, and we sincerely 
hope he may obtain the appointment. 


number amounted to 266 per acre. Lately 
he had made an inspection of 2,000 rooms, and 
he found that they contained 6,000 people, giving 
an average of three persons to every room. He 
found in some of them from seven to ten adults, 
not connected by relationship, but the companions 
of the day, and who appeared to be totally in- 
sensible to the ordinary decencies of life. The 
result of such a system is that, while the mor- 
tality of England averaged 23 in 1,000, the 
mortality of the city of London was 41 per cent. ; 
and it was a melancholy fact that 25 per cent. 
of all the children born died before they were a 
year old; while 10 per cent. of those who were 
under fifteen years of age also died in the same 
period. 

The motion, having been seconded, was put 
and agreed to. 

Sir H. Verney moved the thanks of the meet- 
ing to the Lord Mayor for presiding. 

Lord Brougham seconded the motion, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

The Lord Mayor acknowledged the compliment, 
and the proceedings terminated. 








THE BRIGHTON AND HOVE DRAINAGE. 


AT an influential meeting, held in the town- 
hall; Mr. Somers Clarke in the chair; a report 
to the committee of the inhabitants, by Messrs. 
M‘Clean and Wright, on a plan of drainage pro- 
posed by them, was read ; and the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously agreed to :— 


“‘That this meeting, impressed with the vast import- 
ance of the subject, express their strong approval of the 
plan of drainage proposed by Mr. M‘Clean and Mr. 
Wright, for conveying the sewage and rain and storm 
water eastward beyond Rottingdean, in preference to any 
plan for draining into the sea in front of the town, which 
they believe would be highly injurious to its best interests ; 
and they emphatically but respectfully urge upon the 
town council of Brighton, and the commissioners of 
Brunswick-square, and the other local authorities in 
Hove, the propriety (after proper investigation) of adopt- 
ing the proposed plan; which, as reported by the engi- 
neers, combines great facilities for execution, with a due 
regard to expenditure; greatly affected by taking the line 
of the public roads; and they trust the public anthorities 
will promptly unite their effurts for relieving the town 
from the mischief and prejudice of being without a good 
and general system of drainage. 

That Mr. M‘Clean and Mr. Wright, the engineers, be 
requested to submit their plan of drainage to the town 
council, and the commissioners of Brunswick-square and 
the other authorities of Hove, with the assistance of the 
committee appointed at the former meeting, who are re- 
quested to take the necessary steps for that purpose. 

That this meeting cannot separate without expressing 
their high sense of the liberal offer which has been made 
to the town from Sir Francis H. Goldsmid, to employ Mr. 
M‘Clean and Mr. Wright to prepare a plan of drainage to 
obviate carrying the sewage into the sea in front of the 
town.”’ 


The estimate of the works shown on the plans, 
which extend from near Western-street to the 
point of outfall beyond Rottingdean, and include 
six miles of main and intercepting sewers as 
described, is 30,0007. The whole, according to 
the report, might be completed within twelve 
months, 








THE MIDDLE LEVEL FLOODS. 


FurRTHER than that extensive preparations were 
being made for a laborious piece of work, with but 
slow progress in the meantime, and risk of more 
damage by new spring tides before the salt-water 
was fairly shut out, there was little else last week 
to record. Of course the sea required to be fairly 
excluded before even a beginning could be made to 
reduce the lake which still covers so much of the 
level. The next spring tides were likely to be 
high ones, and it was of the utmost importance 
that the coffer-dam should be completed, as the 
result might prove far more disastrous than ever 
unless this were done ; the banks are so insecure, 
with the water soaking through them. On 
Wednesday last, therefore, it was determined to 
complete the coffer-dam sufficiently to stop the 
water. The fourth row of panels were dropped 
on the flood tide, and the tidal waters were 
actually stopped. Of course, the stoppage caused 
an accumulation of water on the outer or sea side 
of the dam, on which side alone there were 24 feet 
of panels above the soil. The “head” of waters 
was very small, there being a difference of about 
7 feet in the height of the water on the two sides 
of the dam; whilst, from the inside of the dam, 
the loose earth had been washed away by the force 
of the scour. The panels were dropped in at about 
half-past four o’clock ; but by half-past five o’clock 
it became painfully apparent to all that the dam 
had burst, from the boiling seething waters on the 
upper side of the dam. It was found necessary to 
take up three rows of the panels to prevent the 
dam being carried away. The water then 





again rushed up the cut, of course, with consider- 
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able force. The divers afterwards found that one 
of the panels had been completely shattered, and 
a number of others.doubled up. Two or three of 
the principal piles were also broken, and the bot- 
tom of the cut’ was scoured to a great depth. For 
the last few days there had been about 2,000 
sacks of earth per day thrown into the drain on 
the upper sides of the dam, but the diver found 
that on this side of it they were all washed away. 
The lower row of panels, it is said, instead of 
being driven into the soil some 6 feet or 7 feet, 
were some of them not more than 2} feet in depth. 
The greatest alarm is now felt. Several other 
holes have been discovered: one in particular is 
scoured about 15 feet lower than the bed of the 
cut. The tides will be at their highest on (this) 
Friday morning. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Dorking.—A gentleman owning a large amount 
of property in the town has projected a public 
hall, and his agent called a meeting of the inhabi- 
tants to exhibit the plans, The large hall would 
be capable of holding about a thousand persons ; 
and there are also to be several rooms which could 
be used as courts, or for the transaction of any 
other public business, or for retiring-rooms. In 
the front are to be two houses with shops, leaving 
a wide covered entrance in the centre to the public 
halls and rooms at the back. The site contem- 
plated is adjoining the White Horse, where the 
frontage is attainable by pulling down a house. 
To put the project on a practicable footing, it was 
proposed that Mr. Deverell be requested to state 
what amount of rent—to be guaranteed — he 
would accept forthe building ; which being seconded 
and carried, the meeting broke up to await his 
reply. 

Nottingham.—It has been decided by the town 
council (says the local Guardian) to construct the 
subterranean portion of the new street on the new 
London model,—that is, to form a continuous 
culvert from end to end, the drainage under- 
lying it, and receptacles being formed along 
the route for gas and water pipes. This large 
tunnel is to be constructed at the cost of the 
owners of property on each side of the street, who 
will have the option of inclosing and using the 
half opposite to their several premises, on condition 
that they allow access, at all proper times, to 
parties authorized to inspect, alter, or repair the 
culvert or any of the pipes. The main object is, 
of course, to obviate the necessity of having 
recourse to the expensive, obstructive, and often 
annoying practice of taking up the pavement of 
the streets. 

Liverpool.—The local Journal describes a new 
addition to the street architecture of the town. It 
consists of business premises, in style the modified 
Italian, and recently erected in Church-street, at 
the corner of Williamson-street, to accommodate 
the growing requirements of a firm of silk mercers 
and drapers. The design was by Mr. Jonathan 
Scales, of the firm of Haigh & Co., who were also 
the builders. The building, which is 67 feet high, 
has a front to Church-street of 36 feet, and to 
Williamson-street of 68} feet, and reminds our 
authority of some of. the better class of shops in 
Paris and Brussels. The windows of the principal 
show-room, onthe first-floor, areof largedimensions, 
separated by rusticated pilasters in combination 
with a panelled entablature and frieze, having en- 
riched cornices, and running the full extent of the 
building. The second-floor contains windows 
which are divided into compartments. They are 
pediment-headed, having panelled pilasters, sup- 
ported by enrichments. Passing to the third story, 
the windows are somewhat smaller, though in 
accordance with the general design of the eleva- 
tion. These windows have projecting balconies, 
and are formed in recesses or panels with pilasters, 
springing from which are elliptical arches, finished 
with enrichments. In the fourth story are dormer 
windows, pediment-headed, and finished with 
panelled cornices. At the angle or junction 
between the two streets, the building presents a 
projecting window, which is brought out in a 
corbel, immediately above the glass in the shop- 
front, and extends upwards to the third story. 
By the adoption of the curb form of roof a con- 
siderable space has been gained in the higher 
rooms, and light and ventilation secured. A stone 
balustrade surmounts the angle, and means are 
afforded for easy access to the roof of the building. 
The special committee of council on plans 
and estimates for new public offices recommended 
the adoption of plans submitted by the surveyor 
and his report thereon. The plans had been pre- 
pared by the surveyor in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the committee that it was desirable to 





eoncentrate all the public offices in Dale-street, on 
land recently purchased by the corporation ; leav- 
ing the mayor, with a secretary and the council 
chamber, at the Town-hall ; and he estimated the 
cost of erecting the building at 48,500/., exclu- 
sive of fitting up and furnishing the several offices. 
In proposing the confirmation of the proceedings, 
Mr: Alderman Dover explained that the site of 
the proposed new building was between Sir 
Thomas’s- buildings, which it was intended to make 
17 yards wide, and Crosshall-street, which was 
15 yards wide. The block of land, including a 
moiety of a street in the rear, 10 yards wide, 
would contain 4,620 square yards. The land occu- 
pied by the building, exclusive of areas, was 3,700 
yards, the internal portion being one story high, 
the wings three stories high, and the remainder 
two stories high—all being cellared. The front 
to Dale-street and Sir Thomas’s-buildings would 
be of ‘stone, the front to Crosshall-street of white 
brick with stone dressings, and the back, ordinary 
brickwork. Some other members of the council 
expressed disapprobation of the plainness of the 
external aspect of the proposed edifice. Eventually 
it was agreed, “That the principle of the plans 
be approved, and that it be referred to the finance 
committee to carry them into execution with the 
least possible delay, submitting the elevation, as 
finally decided upon, to the council for approval 
before doing so.”———A plan of proposed new ap- 
proaches to the landing-stage, with alterations in 
same for facilitating passenger and carriage traffic 
across the Mersey, and of alterations to the ad- 
joining docks and quays involved thereby, has 
been prepared by Mr. G. F. Lyster, C.E., engineer 
to the dock estate. The total cost is estimated at 
447,5821. 








CHURCH BUILDING-NEWS, 


Sudbury.— A faculty has been granted for 
restoring and seating St. Gregory’s church. The 
floor of the edifice is to be completed; the 
church to be fitted with open benches similar 
to those already in the church; the west win- 
dow to be cleared of the brickwork which now 
fills up part of it, and opened to its original dimen- 
sions; and, when opened, to be properly glazed. 
Other minor works are also to be done. 

Uppingham.—The tender of Messrs. Halliday 
& Cave, of Greetham and Oakham, being the 
lowest, has been accepted for the new chapel and 
school here, both of which will be commenced at 
once. The pulling down and clearing away the 
old house and premises of the Cross Keys, the site 
for the new buildings, have already been com- 
menced. The architect is Mr. G. E. Street, of 
London, The buildings will be in the Decorated 
style. 

Maidenhead.—Touchen-end Church, Bray, to 
which commodious school-rooms are attached, 
has been consecrated. This forms the third 
place of worship provided for the accommo- 
dation of the inhabitants of this parish within 
the past seven years. The buildings are erected 
upon land presented by Mrs. Newcome, and 
the church has been erected from a design of 
Mr. John Turner’s, of London, by Mr. Robert 
Vickery, builder, Bray Wick, with funds sup- 
plied chiefly by Mrs. Levett and others. The 
church is entered through an oaken open-timbered 
and traceried porch, situate on the north side, 
toward the west end, and is 52 feet 6 inches long 
by 21 feet wide, with a chancel of 23 feet by 
11 feet, and is calculated to hold 186 persons (144 
adults and 42 children). There is a bell-turret 
over the west gable. The style of the design is 
Decorated Gothic. The materials used for the 
walls are red Berkshire brick and Bath stone, 
with an open-timber roof ceiled between rafters, 
and tile covering. The sittings, altar table, altar 
rail, pulpit, reading and lecture desk, are executed 
in pitch pine. The greater part of the window 
tracery has been filled in with stained glass of a 
simple Gresaille pattern. The font, reredos, pulpit, 
lecture and reading desk, have been executed by 
Mr. White, of London; the other portion of the 
fittings by Mr. Mickley, of Bray ; the stained glass 
by Messrs. Laver & Barraud, of London. Attached 
to the church on the north side is the robing- 
room, connecting the church with the school and 
dwelling; forming together the eastern and 
southern boundaries of a quadrangle. The school 
is 22 feet long by 18 feet wide, with an open-tim- 
bered roof ceiled between the rafters, and calcu- 
lated to hold 50 pupils. 

Marlborough. — On the 22nd ult. a vestry 
meeting, at St: Peter’s Church, was held, to con- 
sider the plans and specifications furnished by 
Mr. Wyatt, the diocesan architect, for the repair- 





ing, amending, and re-pewing the church. The 


plans were produced by the: rector, the: p; 
alterations explained and discussed, and a work. 
ing committee, consisting of the rector and church. 
wardens, and a committee of reference, appointed, 
It. was resolved that Mr. Wyatt be requested to 
furnish plans and specifications, according to his 
suggestion, for the complete rebuilding of the 
south arcade, and other necessary repairs and 
amendments; also that his plans for repewing 
the church be adopted. 

Chapel Ash (Wolverhampton).—The plans of 
Mr. Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, architect, haye 
been adopted for the Wesleyan chapel about to 
be erected here. Five architects were invited to 
send plans. The design is for a building, chiefly 
of stone, in the Geometric style, with a tower and 
spire 100 feet high. There is a large window in 
front ; and the lower part of the wall is broken by 
an arcade, one compartment of which contains a 
window lighting the vestibule. On each side 
there is a clerestory, supported in the interior by 
iron columns. Bricks are employed for some of 
the arches and bands ; blue stone for the shafts of 
the doorway and arcade; and. Bath stone for the 
cornice of the tower, window dressings, &c. The 
chapel is 81 feet long and 50 feet wide ; and there 
are. galleries at the end and on each side. It is 
to seat 900 people. There are three vestries at 
the back, with a yard, &c. The total cost of the 
building will exceed 3,000/. 

Brixham.— The foundation-stone of a new 
church, in connection with the Torbay and Brix- 
ham Mission, was laid on 24th ult. The church 
will be 65 feet in length, 38 feet in width, and 
will have steeples 50 feet.in height. Mr. Phelp 
is the designer and builder. , 

Leominster.—The roof of the parish church of 
Leominster is said to have given way. 

Driffield.—A new chapel for the Baptists has 
been opened here. The edifice has been built 
from designs by Mr. Haw, of Beverley, architect. 
It contains a baptistery and galleries, and is lighted 
with a sun-light. There is a school-room and 
other out-offices connected with it. 

Middlesbro’.—The foundation-stone of a Wes- 
leyan chapel has just been laid here. A Sunday 
school is also intended to be erected in connexion 
with the chapel. The sum at present obtained for 
the new chapel is 2,027/. The edifice will be a 
mixture of various styles of architecture, the Byzan- 
tine predominating. 








THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


As we stated last week, the select committee 
on the Thames Embakment Bill have resolved 
that “with a view to provide-the greatest amount 
of relief to the most crowded thoroughfares in the 
vicinity of Westminster Bridge, and also to avoid 
unnecessary outlay in works and compensation 
on the part.of the public,” it was desirable that 
the roadway on the river embankment.-should ter- 
minate at or near Whitehall-stairs, and thence be 
diverted towards Parliament-street ; and that a 
clause to this effect has actually been introduced 
into the bill; authorizing, however, a footway or 
terrace, 80 feet: wide, between Westminster Bridge 
and Whitehall Stairs. ‘ 

The pretence, of providing “relief to the most 
crowded thoroughfares” by not opening the = 
public way along an embankment one of w oe 
chief recommendations has always been that 4 
opening of a carriage way along it would so muc 
relieve all the other thoroughfares in its course, 18, 
to say the least of it, singular ; and, if the . 
ple of such a course were carried out to - 
legitimate issues, “the greatest amount of relief, 
to the most crowded thoroughfares ” throug bout, 
would be obtainable by the odd non — nes 
not opening any carriage way at all —_ > 
embankment; and this, too, would doubtless 
minish the outlay in works and eomgeanes. 

The real reason, however, appears to a ae 
the opening of a carriage-way at Whiteha ~ we 
be highly objectionable to the influential = = 
there ; and, doubtless, rt is a meer it * e 

Englishman to have his d 

- e * ae days of = og poner 
through private properties, however, 
capes the iinet of Whitehall — 
“stop the way ” of the public. They are oo i 
titled, doubtless, as the Times remarks, : —_ 
pensation ; and, after all; we may add, mig 9 
secure all the seclusion they desire by the ae 
of garden walls of sufficient height. — a ( 

ts, too, their position would Lt age = 
because, while still having from their win sed 
and garden terraces an open view of the — a 
disgusting sight of the bleck mud- banks al 

d at low water would be shut out; a5 W 





the public eye from the steamers; and of course 
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the residents would have the option of access by 

rden gates to and from the roadway of the em- 
pankment itself. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that, on second consideration, the Whitehall resi- 
dents will relax their opposition, and allow the 
select committee to retrace their steps. If not, 
the public appeal must be made to Parliament 
itself on the passing of the Bill into an Act. 








COLOUR NO SHAM. 


TxovuaH I have no desire to write an essay on 
the uses and abuses of colour in Art, yet I would 
fain put in a word of truth in defence of a subject 
that has recently been treated with unmerited 
opprobrium. 

Colour is no sham: there never was a greater 
mistake than to suppose that it ever was, or could 
be. In fact, to use a trite truism, there is often 
nothing more positive than colour. It is colour 
that frequently makes all the difference between 
the real and the unreal, the true and the sham, at 
least to the unaided eye. 

Colour itself is neverasham. A sham is that 
which pretends to be what it is not: now colour 


warm wash of water-colour which the result of 
many trials led him to prefer, the matronly queen 
of beauty would have stood forth before the eyes 
of the world an object of disgust rather than one 
of such exquisite loveliness that only life itself 
would have been more so. The dogma that two 
arts are not to be confounded in the same object, 
as we have lately heard propounded, is simply 
absurd. It would exclude sculpture from archi+ 
tecture, and music from poetry. But the world is 
too wise to require this divorce. The remark by 
Mr. Parker that the Medizval architects used 
colour to bring out form is perfectly true, and was 
a happy expression, in few words, of a general 
principle, which a large induction had confirmed, 
and of which every one with the faculties of 
observation and reflection may be convinced. It 
may be seen in Medizval art of a different descrip- 
tion in the International Exhibition. Castellani’s 
compartment of early Christian snd Medieval 
jewellery shows the same thing. 
H. C. Bartow, M.D. 








THE SALTERS’ COMPANY’S COMPETITION, 








never does this: it always comes before us for 
what it is, and not for what it is not. We may) 
call it reflected light, if we choose; but we are | 
conscious that the human eye, and other eyes as 
well as our own, were organized in reference to | 
it, and naturally take a delight in it. It is only 
the diseased eye which shuns colour, and prefers a 
dull, dead, monotonous uniformity of no colour, to | 
the vital action which the variety in colour pro- 
duces. 

There is, perhaps, no sense which receives and 
requires a greater amount of education than the 
eye; none which is more subject to the effect of 
constant impressions; none which comes more 
under the influence of constitution and climate. 

The Persian architect revels in colour: to his 
eye form without colour would be almost a blank. 
So also the ancient Egyptian, and the Assyrian, 
and to a certain extent the Greek and Roman 
were fond of colour, but less so than the former. 
Philosophical reasons might be assigned for this, 
analogous to those which influence the phenomena 
of light. Nature delights in colour, and her 
colouring is always beautiful and harmonious to 
human eyes. 

Whether in the gay plumage of tropical birds, 
the brilliant pencillings on the petals of flowers, 
or the exquisite patterns on the surface of shells, | 
in some instances concealed by the epidermis; 
colour, wherever it occurs, is produced by, and is 
governed by, the action of light. It is well known 
that shallow-water shells, as a class, are brighter 
coloured than those from the deep sea; and that | 
bivalves, which are habitually fixed, or stationary, 
have the upper valve richly tinted, whilst the 
lower one is colourless. 

Human eyes are influenced by an analogous 
law. Where there is much light they delight in 
bright colours: where there is comparatively little 
light, they have a feeling for tamer tints; and 
where there are dimness and dullness, as often 
happens under our own canopy of neutral tint, 
our sky of grey, or gloom, there human eyes come 
to be content with little or no colour at all. It is 
chiefly through a more enlarged sphere of obser- 
vation and study than our own atmosphere affords 
that English eyes learn to acquire a relish for 
colour such as prevails in southern latitudes, and 
among the cultivators of art in more congenial 
climes. When, therefore, it is presumed to lay 
down absolute. rules for the application of colour 
in architecture and sculpture, all that can be in- 
ferred from such an attempt at dogmatizing is, 
that the party who would thus carve out canons 
of taste for universal approval, have quite mistaken 
their calling ; and, in excluding the sun, have shut 
themselves out from universal sympathy. The 
apostles of colour may be held up as mistaken 
mortals of execrable taste; but they have nature 
on their side, and need fear nothing from profane 
scoffers, who would seek to shelter their deficien- 
cles under the cloak of a puerile conventionalism. 

larger and less home-spun sphere of education 
would have enabled them more truly to have ap- 
— the value of colour; to architecture and 
_— 2 most important accessory, without 
ps 1 neither would be complete. But not 
aan : Nature a great colourist in matters of 
re = is 80 also, Time takes off the cold raw 
pon of white marble, and makes it more in har- 
pr with our organs of vision. The principle of 
— 18 a right principle; it is. only in the appli- 

lon of it that an artist may err. Had Gibson 
a age his beautiful Venus with the pink pig- 
ment which is sometimes called flesh-colour, 








instead of toning down the cold marble with that 


S1r,— Knowing that you are the enemy of all wrong, I 
wish to ask you a few questions in reference to the com- 
petition of the Salters’ Company. 

Would it be right if one of the competitors should call 
(I will not say how many times) on the parties who are 
supposed to impartially choose the design? and also 
would it be right for him to see the other designs, and to 
know all about them? Would he not be morally dis- 
qualified from competing ? ] 

Also, if it is known beforehand who is to have the work, 
why, in the name of all that is just and good, do the com- 
pany put themselves to the expense of advertising, and 
the. profession of answering ? 

I will not mention the name or particulars, in the 
hope that the gentleman will not succeed ¢his time in his 
praiseworthy endeavours, and that a few words from you 
will prevent this from becoming another instance of the 
honest hard-working men of the profession being sacri- 
ficed to scheming. AntI-JuDAsS, 


Pooks Receibed, 


The Wild Flowers, Birds, and Insects of the 
Month, popularly and poetically described: 
with numerous Anecdotes; being a Complete 
Circle of the Seasons. By H.G. ADAMs, author 
of the “Young Naturalist’s Library:” with 
sixty illustrations. London: James Hogg & 
Sons. 

Tats is a pleasant companion for a rural retreat, 

and especially for the young of both sexes. It is 

plentifully besprinkled with carolling snatches of 
poetry, which ever and anon strike up, like the 
music of the birds of which it so pleasantly 
treats, amid the multiplicity of its wild flowers 
and butterflies. The numerous illustrations are by 

Coleman, Harvey, and others; and at the close of 

the volume are practical notes on collecting, pre- 

serving, and arranging nests and eggs, insects, 
and other objects of natural history. 











VARIORUM. 


“ Hardwicke’s Shilling Handy-Book of London, 
1862. London: R. Hardwicke.” This is the 
handiest of the handy-books which will, doubtless, 
be so much in request for the next few months ; 
and it is all the better for being a new and ripe 
edition of an old and established guide. It has 
got a capital new clue map of London, and is 
illustrated with views of important edifices, bridges, 
&e. “Matters of Taste among Common Things; 
with aTheory of Tasteapplicable to them. London: 
Kent & Co. 1862.” New books, the result of 
grave reflection, are by no means plentiful in this 
age of fast writing for fast readers; and when a 
thoughtful book does make its sppearance, it 
ought to be graciously received, whether we agree 
with it or differ from it. The present work is 
well calculated to excite speculative thought, and 
so to exercise the higher faculties of the mind. 
The auther informs us in the preface, that “ ten 
years of employment in an architect’s office, toge- 
ther with a lengthened period of attention given 
to the object of conducting an amateur singing- 
class, have contributed to test whatever has been 
known of art-theory to the writer. He has, how- 
ever, found it convenient on the present occasion 
to draw illustrations of the principles of taste in 
as great ameasure from without a¢ from within 
the pale of fine art.”———Under the title,—“ Re- 
marks on proposed Rules for the Regulation of 
Architectural Competitions ;” a letter has been 
printed by Mr. Honeyman, jun., architect, ad- 
dressed to the Glasgow Architectural Society. It 
appears that, at a recent meeting, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that no architect should engage 
in any competition the promoters of which do not 
bind themselves either to be guided by professional 





be hereafter fixed) to each of the competitors. The 
writer considers that committees are not likely to 
consent to such conditions; and proposes that 
architects should, instead, enter into an agreement 
“binding themselves to submit to a certain 
penalty if convicted of violating the conditions of 
the competition :”—thus, for example, if the cost 
of the design of the selected competitor be found 
to be greater than the stipulated sum, he is to pay 
to the other competitors “a sum of money bearing 
some definite proportion to the value of the job.” 
It is not likely that any number of architects 
could be found to enter into such a compact. If 
made, it would tend chiefly to the advantage of 
the unscrupulous. Mr. Honeyman is quite right, 
nevertheless, in saying that serious evils of the 
present system may be traced to the disregard of 
the conditions by the architects competing. 








Pliscellanen, 


SoclETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fring Arts.—A conversazione was held in the 
Egyptian Hall, at the Mansion House, on Wed- 
nesday evening last. The Lord Mayor presided ; 
and many singers of celebrity, chiefly from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, gave their aid in a concert. 

THE “ARCHITECTURAL Museum.” — Next 
Tuesday (17th) Mr. Scott will read a paper “On 
the Formation of a National Museum of Archi- 
tecture as viewed especially in its connection with 
the Medieval Styles.” The subject is so im- 
portant that we shall hope to find a good attend- 
ance. 

Tue Bririsn Instirution.—The exhibition of 
“ancient masters” is now open, and includes some 
capital examples of Murillo, Vandyke, Velasquez, 
Cuyp, Rembrandt, and others;—further evidence of 
the art-riches in Britain. Amongst the works of 
deceased English artists those of Romney come 
out prominently. 

Rarzway Coxxiston.—A serious collision took 
place on the Chatham and Dover Railway, near to 
the Chatham station, on Monday last. A very 
heavy train left Sheerness at nine o’clock, filled 
with visitors for the Crystal Palace. At Chatham 
additional carriages were put to it, and it was 
found necessary to attach another engine. In 
order that this might be done, the train was 
backed into Chatham-hill tunnel. While in that 
position a heavy excursion train from Dover ran 
into it through some mistake of the signalmen, 
Above twenty persons were seriously injured, and 
of course many more must have been severely 
shaken and unnerved, and may long suffer in 
health from the shock, though not “seriously in- 
jured.” 

EXPLOosIon IN SHoREDITCH.—The inquest on 
the body of Hannah Smith, killed in Church- 
street, Shoreditch, by gas explosion, has been held. 
The coroner, in summing up, said -it appeared 
Messrs. Brassey & Co. were the contractors for the 
cutting of the sewers; that according to the 
evidence of more than one witness information 
had been given to the men employed by the 
contractors ; who, it is stated, knew nothing of the 
arches being over the gas-mains. The gas company 
stated that no complaint had ever been made of 
the main being exposed to danger. The jury 
would have to consider whether any one was 
criminally liable; or whether it was a case of 
accident. The jury, after retiring, returned a 
verdict that they are of opinion that the deceased 
came to her death by an explosion of gas; owing 
to negligence on the part of the contractors of the 
sewers. Mr. Ballantine said it was highly im- 
portant that the gas company should receive notice 
before opening the roads, as they could then point 
out the places where the mains lay. 

Scnoors oF Art.—The following statement is, 
drawn up from the report of the examiners on the 
works sent from the Schools of Art in competition 
for national medallions in 1862 :— 


The London Schools. 


South Kensington, Male ........++++ B .cocccce 


” Female........+- a seceneae 2 

Queen’s-square, Female.........- A cececeee 0 
Provincial Schools. 

Birmingham. ..0.ccsccecccccecces oo B  covccace 2 
Warrington ...ccccccecesevecesscess 5B ccvccese 1 
ROT oc. ceccnccccecaccsseccsonsnesens 4 ccccccce 2 
BRE vcccoccacccaedecanseceesoase 4 cocccece 0 
Newcastle-on-Tyn€ ...sessecceeeees 4 secerese O 
Macclesfield ......ccccocccscccccccosce Sites ccsams 1 
COMGMEY 2. cc nccecccocccseccoenceee B ceoecerse 1 
Manchester ..cccccccccccccscceccece SB  ccccscece 0 


Carlisle, Dublin, Dundee, Glasgow, 

Limerick, Liverpool, Newcastle, 

Norwich, Nottingham, Paisley, and 

NON ha xaea daxcacaansas each 2 ..sseeee 0 
17 SCHOOIS .. .. cccccsccccccesce each 1 weveceee 0 





advice in their selection or to pay a certain sum (to 





53 schools unsuccessful. 
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Ikon BaipGE For Inp1a.—A long iron railway- 
and-road-bridge for spanning the Jumna near 
Delhi, is being made by Messrs. Ormerod, Grierson, 
& Co., St. George’s Ironworks, Hulme. It is for 
the East-India Railway, and is the design of Mr. 
A. M. Rendel, C.E. The bridge will consist of 
twelve arches of 205 feet span each, and will be 
half a mile long. The first span has been com- 
pleted and tested. 

MAcHINE FoR Courtine CoaLt.— A new coal- 
cutting machine, worked by compressed air, has 
been lately tried with success in Yorkshire. The 
engine-house contains a powerful engine, besides 
the compressed-air engine. The “ pressed air” is 
conducted in patent bitumenised pipes to a dis- 
tance of nearly a mile from the bottom of the 
driving shaft, the pressure being about 501b. to 
the inch. The agency is said to be delivered to 
the cutter almost with the same motive force 
that it has at the pit-head. The cutter itself 
is a machine made to run on the tub-carriage 
way. While the cutter is working a stream of 
pure atmosphere is discharged at every stroke; 
and this current of fresh and dry air cannot 
fail to add considerably to the ventilation. Economy 
and safety are said to be the chief recommenda- 
tions of the invention. 

ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The amount of assist- 
ance which the Government will lend to the com- 
pany formed to lay a submarine telegraph-cable 
across the Atlantic has now assumed a definite 
form. The Government agrees to make a new and 
more complete survey of the bed of the Atlantic, 
and will also grant the use of vessels to lay the 
cable. It appears that the original agreement to 
pay 14,0007. a year to the Telegraph Company so 
long as the cable is working still exists: and the 
Government will not, in a pecuniary way, go fur- 
ther than the arrangement. We have still serious 
misgivings as to the sufficiency of the cable. If 
we mistake not, it is still intended that gutta 
percha shall constitute an ingredient in the in- 
sulating covering. Recent facts as to the develop- 
ment of heat in the working of such cables in- 
crease our misgivings. 

BirrMincHaM Excnancr Bvitpines.—The 
competitive designs for the Exchange Buildings 
were opened to public view on Tuesday in last 
week, at the Athenwum Rooms. On the whole, 
says the local Journal, the designs are fairly 
creditable, though only a few of them can be pro- 
nounced “excellent,” some of the competitors 
having evidently miscalculated their own powers, 
and others having mistaken the object and cha- 
racter of the proposed buildings. As regards the 
style of the designs, the debased Italian, once so 
popular, has almost entirely given way either toa 
purer variety of classical forms, or to adaptations 
of Gothic, in which the broad characteristics of 
Venetian or Lombardic are in some instances 
happily united with the peculiarities of English 
Gothic. Two or three of the competitors, indeed, 
have hit upon a combination which might fairly 
be called Victorian Gothic. Most of the designs 
have been prepared in a manner distinctly for- 
bidden by the instructions. 

Worxmen’s Hovsgs at Epinpurcu.—A re- 
port from the Committee on Houses for the Work- 
ing Classes has been placed on the table of the 
General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland. 
It states that great progress has recently been 
made in promoting a much sounder public opinion 
in regard to the social state of the working 
classes; that the large house-building association, 
established at Edinburgh, contemplate the erec- 
tion at once of 200 houses, for sale at a fair price ; 
and that a block of buildings, to consist of forty 
self-contained houses, has been begun at Stock- 
bridge ; eight of them being already finished, 
and sixteen more in progress. The Assembly, 
after some discussion of the report, agreed to a 
resolution adopting the report itself; that ministers 
of the Church do their utmost to advance the ob- 
ject of the committee as contained in that report ; 
and that the Assembly petition Parliament on the 
matter of house accommodation for the working 
classes, and pray that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the extent of the evil. 

CEMENT AND Rarn-Water.—Sir: In reply to 
one of your correspondents, we beg to state that 
there is nothing in Roman or Portland cement 
which could permanently injure rain-water. If 
the tank were new, the water might be rendered 
for a short time slightly hard, by the small quan- 
tity of free lime which cement usually contains, 
and which exists at first in a caustic state; but 
this inconvenience would be only temporary. 

J. B. Wurre & Sons. 


*,.* Some of our correspondents assert dif- 
ferently. 


Preserving TimBer.— An experiment has 
been made at Cherbourg, in preserving wood for 
vessels from being affected with dry rot, by sub- 
jecting the timber to a slight carbonization with 
common inflammable coal-gas. The cost is only 
about ten cents per square yard of framing and 
planking, and the result is stated to be completely 
successful, 

Accrpents.— An accident of a singular character 
has occurred at a baker’s shop in the Borough- 
road, near the Surrey Theatre. A strong north- 
west wind had set iv, anda sudden gust carried 
away the shop front, the facia, and the whole of 
wood work. Some children were struck and 
severely injured.—Another accident occurred about 
the same time toa painter et work on the front of 
a house in the Borough. The wind blew him com- 
pletely off the ladder, and he fell heavily to the 
ground, being seriously injured by the fall. 

ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY AT CHESTER.— While 
digging the foundations for some new houses to 
be erected in Eaton-road, Mr. Hitchen’s workmen 
discovered a leaden cylinder, which, on being 
opened, was found to contain burnt human bones. 
This interesting mortuary receptacle is 74 inches 
in diameter, and 18 inches in height. The bottom 
is half an inch in thickness. No solder has been 
used in its construction, the metal having been 
welded together, and the top closed in by forcing 
it together from the four sides. The metal is of 
superior quality ; and, notwithstanding the ages 
it has been in the ground, there is no sign of 
corrosion about it. The vessel is supposed to be 
of Roman date. 








TENDERS. 


For main drainage and outfall works, for the Bruns- 
wick Square and Terrace Commissioners, Hove, Brighton. 
Mr. R. G. Suter, architect. Quantities supplied by Mesrss. 
Batstone & Hunt :— 









Credit for 
Amount. 4 Materials. 
SAWYEFr 2. cccccccccecc ce 5,970 10. £70 
Moxon .. oe vos COD cece 40 
Williams. . sossaevee, “GRE Sees OO 
DRIIOK: ssccscrconcssavs “S000 oa 66 
Hill, Keddell, & Co. 4,110 .... 60 
Crockett..... coevccceccs 4,088 cece 28 
Reynolds ....0..cccces 4,000 wee. 30 
BORIS. ccsceessceoess, SIDES «ane 56 
Fabian § ....cccccecs 8,929 00. 77 


Cheesman & Co. (accd.) 3,466 .... 77 





For additions and alterations to the Hare Tavern, 
Brick-lane. Mr. Reddall, architect :— 

TOURG 0-000 -. £524 0 0 
Heath 499 0 0 


eeeeeeereerseses 


eee ease reeesesesssese 





For erecting a pair of semi-detached villas, Tollington 
Park, Hornsey-road, for Messrs. Scales & Young. Myr. 
F. G. Widdows, architect :— 


Heath...... gbesccensoorsesesa denon 00 
Eaton & Goodwin ........+++. 2,490 0 0 
PUG. Sestsccesscassccvsscccse Bee 6 D 
TE ee 2,360 0 0 
BOBO ss:isciexcsiseessssaccccss: UND UCL 
GYEENWOOT  ccccccscescvccscose 208 0 0 
James & Ashton............+. 1,943 0 0 
Ci vieeswunseus Seeey Se 





For works at the Sherborne Union Workhouse, in 
erecting new vagrant wards, and altering porter’s apart- 


ments. Messrs. Haggett & Pocklington, architects :— 
Holl & Hellyar ........ coceseee £459 0 O 
Guppy......... bsaaaiem wei eoccse 397 0 O 
DOWN ....cccce coccccccccccccece 9/8 10 0 
PAG is 96060000 see0vecereeesces “Epe oO 40 
PONDY oc 050s caeecene ves eccee 364 0 0 





For restoring Washingborough Church, Lincoln. Mr. 


Goddard, architect :— 


WORDE os 00desesesitecsscerssc dene 2 © 
RROVO . ss.nseswenesqesrseseccess: HOAD © 0 
WIA cscs caanracnasmasbiouiouaces, ALU ee 
Huddlestone (accepted) ....... - 598 0 0 
a ee cone 455 0 O 





For the erection of a double cottage, upon the estate of 
Mr. J. F. P. Scrivener, at Sibton, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
Mr. N. Pells, architect :— 





DIGS 5 ca's0b5<dasice scence ROD AO ON 
Whyatt ......00. cocccccccccc.ce 248 15 0 
Artis & Co. ‘ 216 0 0 
Cole, sen. .... 199 10 0 
Ludbroke . 198 10 0 
Gibbs & Co 197 5 0 
Godbolt..... 187 10 0 
Cleyton ...cccreccocces Sesion nase 185 3 8 
Greyson Jone oeve evcccce eoee 173 0 0 
Cole, jun. (accepted) .......... 16917 6! 





For additions to Roman Catholic Church, Pembroke 








Dock. Mr. J. Cooper, architect :— 
eT eee see cece gy £463 0 0 
ee ae diversas se EOS, ® 
Taylor .ccccccccccccccccce eoooe 351 0 0 
T. THOMAS ceccccccccccccccccse 89010 0 
Fitzgerald........ $beeeeennceece CD! O 
WARIO 5.0 cnsovessecesivcineceses ee OD 
ere saccncnes Te ae Te 

For Mechanics’ Institute, Pembroke Dock. Mr. K. W. 

Ladd, architect :— 
PE Ae BRON icc nonddcponce -- €755 11 0 
TOEWORE sc ccccccrvoccceveceetess« Fa, © 
SOMES GS FOR occ Scene sc cesnce 647 0 O 
Taylor..cocccccccccccccsccccccce 645 0 O 
REI inde capceticsusesctecs Ee 
Jones & Wilkins (accepted) .... 598 10 0 
WATlOW occcccccccccceccescoccee. SS O @ 





For roads and sewers, to be constructed on 
Gate estate of the Hereford Freehold Land and 
—- Mr. R. Webster, surveyor. 
plied :— 


the Eign 
and Building 
Quantities not sup- 


Roads. Sewers, 
Morgan ......€415 0 0 ....€300 0 0 
LOC wccccccese 367 0 0 2... 266 9 9 
Coker ....+6.-. 335 3 4 .... 223 0 9 
Trumper(accd.) 293 0 0 .... 207 0 9 





For reconstruction of Bath Markets. 
& Isaac, architects. 
tender :— 

BEAD. cccccsccccccccccseccesese 4,078 0 0 


‘M Messrs. Hickes 
Quantities supplied. Accepted 





For a new rectory-house, at Chalvington, Sussex, for 
the Rev. Trayton Fuller. Mr. James G. Smither, archi. 


tect. Quantities supplied :— 
PAIMET cosscvcceocecccesesccs B17 9 6 
DONO ret Cereb iicceccesssvenees Netne 006 
Donnelly .cccccccccccccccccee 1,080 0 0 
rey Deer eee ee ee - 1,037 0 0 
Constable ...... ccccecccccccce 1,080 0 0 
Messrs. Bond .....-cccccccece 998 0 0 
Wardle & Baker ............00 970 0 0 





For house and stabling, at Redhill, Surrey, for Capt, 
E. W. Roberts. Mr. G. Eikington, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. B. A. C. Herring :— 


TAGCK © BOR ic ccicciscsscceccces lee 66 
Myers & Sons ....cccccccecoes 4,094 0 0 
Carruthers....... asibieiesble-orsieraine 4,500 0 0 
THOMPSON. ceciiccscscsccavene SOG 10 16 
IRIN 6st ccsvoscesencecys “San O- 6 
Browne & Robinson .......... 4,086 0 0 
Messrs. Coleman...........++. 4,064 0 0 
MIO” ce aigmista aoeersieloa ee cess ne ee 3,482 0 0 





For new chapel, at Pendleton, Manchester, for the 
Methodist New Connexion. Mr. R. Scrivener, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 


LO er Orr ee 
WGWCM os vécccetcawesecsesess Me Oe 
BORK 4 ssissssersiicses Ssibsicecccee Sue 0 28 
Statham & Son .....cceeeeeee 2,257 0 0 
Metcalf & Waterson ......... - 2,037 0 0 





For building and completely finishing two semi-detached 
cottages, Eglinton-road, Potteries Estate, Plumstead, 
Kent, for Mr. Phillip Thomas. Mr. William Gosling, 
architect :— 

PEROT Sip eidcccascngaceses 
Sonnex 
Greenwood .......ee08- 
OMG 6 crea cosawievec slew 


oo. £625 
woe (ONG 
610 
565 







ee ereeresececce 


ococo 
ococo 





For the erection of a pair of houses, in the Upper 
Richmond-road, Putney, for Miss E. M. Simson. Mr. 
S. Wood, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
Aviss & Sons ....ceeeee- £924 0 0 
Adamson & Sons .............. 885 0 0 
Aries (accepted ).........e+002+.. 81410 0 





For alterations to South London Music-hall. Mr, Wm. 
Paice, igo i 





Bi. ev pevedespecectieatocsncceteaee 0 OC 
Sharpington & Cole ........... - 787 0 0 
PING cviccipelicvesscessevsenscces) (Gee @ e 
COMER CO, vcccvccccrervcccsecon Opp @ © 
OUD oss ccccoWaccasernvecasoes AGED. © 0 
Bottom & Co, .....cecccees sooese C19 OO 
PRIRED aC bcokectotwackes Rises 603 0 0 

For house for Mr. F. Olliver, at Wimbledon. Mr. E. 
Nash, architeet :— 
Nicholson & Sons ........ £1,985 0 0 
UMMICEL a 'siniaisinvece.006ereacbceiens 1.970 0 0 
COMBED: Kicweiss nic. oseiesee ee - 1,937 0 0 
King, Burton, & Hepwell...... 1,930 0 0 
Myers........ Wakes se esseceese 1,872 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T, M. R.—S. X.—H. T.—A. C. (we are unable to comply. Three 
copies of the list reached us).—V. B—J. 8. L. R.—R. P. (next week. 
Is he sure as to the weight on columns ?).—A Voice from the Work- 
shops (in type).—W. P. (ditto).—C. H. D. (we are very full just now).— 
J. M. (we know nothing of the plans recommended).—E. & Sons.— 
K. & R.—W. G.—R, 8.—Thomas (we are forced uniformly to decline}. 
—G, E. 


Nore.— The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 


tar NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1, 
York-street, Covent Garden. All other Commu 
nications should be addressed to the “ Editor,” and 
not to the “ Publisher.” 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o'clock, p.™., 
Thursday. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i hold Residence, 
HOUSE, WANSTEAD, ESSEX.—Capital Freehold ; 
oop thirty Acres of fine Meadow Land, well timbered, surrounding 


the House, * 
[ ESSRS. ELLIS & SON are directed by 
the Devisees under the Will of the late Wostgerth ONE s0th, 
to SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, on FRIDAY: 0) ND ite 
at TWELVE (unless an acceptable otfer be pple iL Woodhouse, 
Contract), a valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, called Wow cial 
late in the greta of ——e eg oad Mily, suitable stabling. 
id wi mmodati ‘or a a 
offices, pleasure grounds, and kitchen garden, greenhouses, Ty is 
houses, and several enclosures of rich meadow —_ at ew Leyton 
within a short bonne of Gtestford, the. Foret vate youl dence, ® pub- 
t= Aaa -tenageen bar itable eines ™ building 

lic institution, or might be most advantageously laid - * ELLIS 

















& 

ad of an 

estate.— To be viewed by tickets only, to be had 0} LL, BRODRICK, 
SON. Printed iculars may be had of yo "of F. LETT, 


3: and 0 
Architect, No. 36, Essex-street, Strand ; at Garraway 5; No. 49 


& BELL, Solicitors, No. 9, Bow Churchyard, 
je, ELLIS & SON, Auctioneers, Estate and Land Agents, 





Fenchurch-street, 





